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FRANZ WERNER: A REMINISCENCE. 


BY EDW4RD SPENCER. 


Franz Werner 


delberg. He was, 
gome sD, of some 

oat swarthy, 
seit that fell in heavy folds, 


carla, 
horizontally ; 


bait, 


face wos Square and hard in its lines. 
, well built man, 
set, eapable 
of strengta. 


sty) 


eosed for being singular and eccentric. 


yorld has such @ scrupulous faith in the doc- 
trine of “ compensation,” that it cannot be per- 
yaded that “genius” and “common sense” 


wil ever unite to crown one individual. 


Franz claimed to be descended from a cer- 
yin famous Von Werner, who had ruled in 8 
Bhine eyrie, as robber-knight, in the good old 
fondal times, and he accounted for his own man- 
ifatations of the Berserk spirit by saying, that 
some of the fierce old blood was atill leavening 


in his turbulent veins. 


His father, after seeing much of life and ser- 
vice, and after settling down as a small farmer, 
snd marrying, had snddenly been roused by the 
airing news from Greece ; and, going off, 
fillen gloriously at Missolonghi, leaving his wife 
sod gon with but a small competence. By great 
economy, Franz’s mother had managed to sup 
port herself and educate her son. He had gone 
through the proper preparatory studies, and, 
when I entered the University, he was in his 


second year there. 


He was regarded by most persone simply as 
svild, turbulent fellow, who, if he had any tal- 
at, was either too lazy or too reckless to em- 

joy it—irregular, singular, capricious in his 
bie and dislikes, obeying no rule, preserving 
wo decorum, either in habits, studies, or life. 
Was a bout or a revel on the tapis, Franz was 
jure to be the chairman and longest sitter ; 
principal or second in half the duels; an eye- 
sore to the Government, an abhorrence to the 
Proctor. If any out-of the-way ramble was pro- 
posed in vacation, Franz, his violin, and his 


chess board, always belonged to the party. 


reapec: of music and chess, he possessed a won- 
derful excellence. His violin, an old, battered, 
black affair, that he averred was a genuine 
Siraduarius, eeemed, in his hands, a thing of 
life—such wild, unearthly music did his fanta- 
As a musician, he always 
impresed me as the purest example I had ever 
met of that wonderful phenomenon—one who 
knw music, not through instruction and at 
weond-hand, but intuitively. One tune or fan- 
wie that he played, particularly—a wild com- 
Maition, that, without being understood or dis- 
inctly uttering an individual melody, yet im- 
yessed every One most painfully—was, without 
aeption, the most tercible exemplification of 
tepower of music over the soul that I have 
met listened to. Never shall I forget the “Teu- 
lied,” as it was familiary known among our 
Franz only played it when 
wer some extraordinary excitement, and he 
ivays asserted that he had dreamed it, and 
wer played nor would play it except when 
tien on by an incomprehensible impulse that 


sies evoke from it. 


tlow-students. 


le was unable to resist. 
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was my bosom friend at Hei- 
when I firat knew him, a hand- 
twenty years; very dark, al- 
in complexion ; with moist black 
as it were, and half- 
about a large square-shaped skull, and a 
road, heavy brow, that was especially remark- 
able for the two deep wrinkles that traversed it 
with a large, quick, wild, black 
eye, which was wont to dilate and glow under 
the least excitement; and a thick beard of dark 
soft and silken as an artist's, that grew 
about but only half concealed the mobility and 
nervous susceptibility of his mouth. His lower 
He was 
broad-shouldered aad firmly 
of prodigious exertion and displays 
when it pleased him—as it seldom 
jij—to make the effort. He was generally 
spoken of as belonging to that category usually 
«men of genius,” and, as such, was ex- 


In chess, his wonderful powers were fally as 
tuarkable. Passionately fond of the game, 
thad made himself master of its history, its 
jtiloeophy, and all its most unioviting intrica- 
0 one played with more apparent reck- 
7 ‘tues, yet no one could resist the strange, 
lm ‘erate, ferocious, attack, which he made. 
tile at the University, he never met his equal. 
deed, it was whispered that he owed his con- 
tued residence in College to the desire of aun- 
enthusiastic Professors to retrieve the nu- 
trous de‘eats they had suffered at his hands. 
8 probable—though I advance this simply 
#an bypothesis—that the game had for Franz 
9@ ‘weaning beyond its ordinary acceptation ; a 
taning aud a symbolism which derived at 
‘hte color and substance from the morbid mys- 
\cism that impregna:ed his being. He seemed 
ard the game as a puppet show, where, 

p and mishap, with dramatic unity of 
wement, tended through sundry five acts to 
‘ical catastrophe; and, reversing the process 
*Tulma, instead of transforming the living 
"0 cadaverous decay, he was able, by the su- 
7% exercise of a morbid imagination, to 
j ‘eat these dry bonca with life, and to inform 

‘with human paesion and individuality. 

8 studies were almost entirely mystical. 
8, the apochryphal Hermes, the Cabbal- 
) Mirandola, Synesius, Van Helmont, Bo- 
» Henry More, Paracelsus, Lullius, 
wedenborg, with many more of these 
&, were “household words” with him. 
vould quote you chapter and verse of Ptol- 
Gabalis, Com. Agrippa, &c. He 
‘anch of the Illuminati that had for- 
ed at the University, and proposed 
ns of the Burschenschaft to quaint 
spa usage. He claimed to be able to 
5@,, Dauvities and arrange a horoscope, with 
twelve houses,” “pars fortune,” trines, 

ju &c., arranged as properl 

ver Wiliam Lilly or Zadkiel could heat 
a.,: and was accused by the Chemical Pro- 
9 ,°* of having seriously attempted to discover 
ilosopher’s stone. One of his favorite 
‘$ was to go about among the country 
. somewhere 
* across an old book, “Indagine’s Pal- 
aud Physionomy,” and had become 
tarned in Chiromancy. Disguising him- 
Gipsy, which was easy for one of his 
ance to do, he would wander from vil- 
0 village, examining the hands of simple 
y ~-Sitls, and instilling into their wonder- 
“ss sage deductions from the table line, 
«8 of life, fortune, heart, diaphragm, &c.; 
Neen dle-natural” line, the triangle, the 
ten UBle, the “ bills ” of the thumb, the mys- 


tan Palued in the huge folio of Don Inda- 


t I was in the University li- 
tal sning before one of the cases, and 

“sorbed in some musty old quarto 
Was holding up before me, when the 
rudely knocked out of my hands, and, 
) Herr Franz Werner was laid pros- 
7% vigorous blow from my indignant 


Ne like to shake so potent @ fist in 


iendehip, clenched to insult.” 
you are my friend, then. 
stone. He speaks in epi- 
epigram. I love the mys- 


ip, where one 


jolly night sealed our acquaintance and made 
us fiends. 


I speedily found that his wild revelry and 
reckless dissipation was but an assumption, an 
out-growtb, so to speak, under which was con- 
cealed a profoundly sensitive and morbidly- 
melancholy nature. He drank and dissipated, 
not to excite, but to deader. This he did not 
confess, and it was only revealed to me in 

limpses, half-lights, that flashed through the 
Tochenen, as the rays of a star sometimes 
struggle fitfully from behind a storm-cloud. 
Oh how sad seemed his wildest madness to us 
who knew him, and knew why he was so madly 
wild! I was often fearful lest this extravagant 
conflict of actual with possible would eventuate 
in madness; perhaps it was madness. 

Once he had returned to our rooms—we were 
chums at the time—very late at night, after a 
debauch of unusual extravagance and prolong: 
ment, even for him, and in which he had ex- 
celled ail former performances of the kind, re- 
producing, as he claimed to have done, the mid- 
dle-age spree of wild Prince Puckler and his 
three comrades, so extensively filling the tradi- 
tions of Heidelberg. I was busy with some 
mathematics when he burst in, hurraing, laugh- 
ing, singing, fiddling, and yet not drank. I 
never saw him drunk. I tried to persuade him 
to bed, but he would not. Drawing out his 
chess table, he arranged the pieces, and insist- 
ed upon my joining him in a game. I laid 
aside my papers, willing to humor him, for I 
saw that he was terribly excited, and—shall I 
confess it?—half hoping that I might be able 
to conquer him as he then was, and win the 
fame of so great a victory. 

“ Play, fratercule,” said he, glancing at the 
board, and then directing his attention to the 
taning of his violin. 

“TI wonder who invented chess,” said I, after 
we had made four or five moves. Franz laid 
down the violin. 

“ Hush!” said he, in a half whisper, “it is 
a sacred thing. The first Brahma gave it to 
his followers when he left them, as a consola- 
tion, thousands upon thousands of years ago.” 

“ Bat they claim it for the Chinese.” 

“Pah!” shouted he, ‘the Chinese indeed! 
It is a spiritual game—one of our mysteries, 
sacred, arcanic—your material Chinese never 
had anything to do with it. They care for 
nothing but money, utility, like your sponsorial 
kinsmen, the Yaukees—and we do not bet at 
chess. No, it is Indian. It smells of Brahma, 
of Ganga, of Siva. Chaturanga, “the symbol 
of man’s four estates,” so they call it. Then 
your abbreviative Persians made it chatrang ; 
your Arabs, shatranj; then your Persians got 
it back again, achetradz; your Spaniards took 
it up, awedres ; your Italians, schacchi; your 
Germans, schachs ; your French, echecs ; your 
English, chess. There’s your etymology. But 
we do bet at chess, now and then, and I wager 
you a silver thaler I checkmate you in three 
moves. 

And so it tarned out. 

“ Pshaw!” cried Franz, as I was about to 
rise “sit down. I feel in playing humor to- 
night, so that I could beat the devil himself, if 
he dare accept my challenge. Come, I will give 
you achance; I will play you the pion coiffé ;” 
and he let fall a drop of sealing wax upon one 
of the pawns. “I will wager you a si!ver tha- 
ler that I give you checkmate with that single 
pawo. That’s odds enough.” q 

I looked at him, to see if he was jcking, and 
then accepted the (as it seemed to me) despe- 
rate challenge. For I was considered so good 
a player, that few in the University would give 
me the odds of a single pawn; and here was a 
man who had been drinking for a week, offer- 
ing to checkmate me with a marked pawn. He 
began to play, and I could see that his attention 
was somewhat more engaged. Still he rattled 


The 


had 


the 


In 


D : 

“ They have never known chess in Europe— 
never. They make a mechanical matter of it, 
a thing of rale and technicality ; but I tell you 
no. It is a spiritual thing, a gigantic, portent- 
ous symbolism. Talk to me of your Damiano, 
your Ruy Lopez, your Carrera, your Selenus, 
your Lolli, your Greco, your Aligaier, your 
Cosis, your Phildor, your Del Rio—none of 
them ever probed the matter. Go to the Hast, 
among the Brahmins, if you wish to see the 
game in its magnificent scope and significance. 
There ig an old man in the monastery on Mount 
Athos, an old, old man, who has said his pray- 
ers—check—and played his game of chess 
every day for these ninety years. I will beat 
him next vacation, and then I am off for the 
little plateau that lies to the southwest of the 
mighty Dwalaghari.” 

“ Why there, Franz?” 

“ Because there, just on that quiet plateau, 
away from the world and its cares, the blue 
ether around, the everlasting white glory of the 
glaciers above, and the soft green of the man- 
grove trees below—there is a convent where 
the first Brahma used to dwell.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, fratercule, some of his disciples are 
still there—ay, the very one, a tall, majestic 
old man, with white beard down to his knees, 
who for thirty thousand years of transmigration 
has been so pure and upright as always to have 
been a man and a Brahmin, and it was the 
first Brahma taught his divine game. Him I 
seek, for him alone will I acknowledge my mas- 
ter.” 

“ How did you learn all this, Franz?” 

“Tn a dream—a holy dream—checkmate. 
Now, comrade, you will not try to beat me 
again because I did not seem sober. Come, 
get you to bed. I have work to do yet.” 

So saying, he pulled down a volume from his 
shelf, and commenced reading ; while I retired 
to my bedroom, as it was very late. 

I had been asleep perhaps two Hours, when I 
was aroused by the unearthly notes of the “ Teu- 
felslied.” This singular air, tune, fantasie, or 
whatever we might please to call it, was at once 
the most significant and the most incomprehen- 
sible musical composition I had ever chanced 
to hear. I have to — parodox in order to 
convey any idea of it. Most significant, because 
it most clearly gave evidence of possessing a 
meaning beyond the mere “ concourse of sweet 
sounds,” of indicating the effort and agony of 
a thought or passion that struggled for utter- 
ance—a plaint, a wail, the despairirg cry of a 
lost soul, blent with the yelled exultation of a 
fiend. 

Most incomprehensible it was, because it 
seemed to give token of only semi-consciousness 
on the part of the performer—to imitate the 
gropings of one whom the lightning has even 
now struck blind—to utter the babble of the 
idiot, before whose darkened mind the shadow 
of an idea has floated, and left a half-sense of 
the brightness beyond. 

Just so vaguely as I have here tried to repro- 
duce the impression, did it impress every one. 
None heard it but with the pain of an apprehen- 
sion they could not account for, with an anxious 
uneasiness for which they could give no reason. 
Portions of it there were, cadences and under- 














ear fmger,” the “mountains | tones of melody would draw the unconscious 


h are seven, the onychoman-| tear down the cheek ; other portions rouse you 
of finger-nails, and other wondrous | ti 


Modigious mysteries which are duly set 


till you waved your hand, and found the shout 
trembling behind your lips; other portions, 
again, would drop a chill horror through the 
veins, such as one feels when he hears the wild 
scream of “ murder” rend the stillness of mid- 
night asunder. Ah! weak, feeble, passionless 
words, what are ye to the thing itself! 

And now he was playing the last few bars. 
The soft, low murmur, the weary plaint, the 
last “ let-me-glone,” as it were, of the life-long 
wretch—hark, how it rsts away into the defi- 


in a 


hell, fall of laughter, full of horror! 


Franz’s voice shouting, screaming— 
“ T have you, Checkmate] ” 


chessmen. 


back- 
mine, 


form,’ proceed 
and with success. 

















roper remedi 
™" Fratercule,” 


ant, despairing shriek of the hopeless, full of 


I hear the instrument dashed to the floor—I 
hear the quick rap of the chessman put ener- 
getically down upon the board, and then 


Then followed the fall of a heavy body upon 
the floor, and the clatter of the overturned 


I rushed out, and found Franz lying upon 
the floor, in g strong convulsion. I got him on 
his bed; a doctor was sent for, and, pronoun- 
cing it “epilepsy in a modified and complicated 

ed to make application of the 


murmured F'ranz a day or two 


do you know whence I got the tune—the ‘ Ten- 
felslied,’ as they call it? ” 
_ “Judging by the name, yes,” said I, laugh- 


~ 


“ Thon hast said it,” rejoined he, solemnly. 
Then he muttered to himself, and I only 
caught the words—“ Three games, and one 
mine—who'll play now?” Finally, he looked 
up and said—“ Brother, I will tell you all some 
day—do not ask it now.” 

Doubtless, some vision, born of his acute 
fancy, had led on this attack. He never told 
me otherwise. 

Soon after this, I remarked a great change 
in his conduct and deméanor. He was become 
quite steady, drank nothing, and applied him- 
self closely to study, though still extremely fond 
of his mystics and his violin. He gave up the 
Burschenkneips, however, withdrew from his 
Rosicrucian associates, and I did not hear him 
play “ Teufelslied ” any more. 

Finally, at the end of six months, he an- 
nounced to me the death of his mother, and 
bade me a very affectionate farewell, having de- 
termined to leave the University, and finish his 
studies on his little property. e did not cor- 
reapond, and I heard no more of him for over & 
year. 

I met him finally, however, during one of our 
vacations, on the Rhine. He had avery pretty, 
oe’ young lady on his arm, whom he in- 
troduced to me as his wife, Lili. He was much 
improved in appearance—calm, hopeful, even 
gleeful—so that { could scarce believe him to be 
the same morose Franz who had excited so 
much remark at the University. He had sold 
out everything, he told me, and now they were 
en route for America, where they proposed to 
establish themselves permanently, 

They had peopled their future with every-im- 
agivable bright thing ; and it rejoiced my heart 
to see my friend, of whom I had argued so 
gloomily, in the enjoyment of so much happi- 
ness. I shook hands with both as I parted from 
them, and left them with many good wishes and 
many real hopes. 

I saw nothing of them, nor had any news of 
Franz Werner from that time until last winter, 
a lapse of more than five years. Partly it was 
my fault, but I had sought them, and had only 
found a faint clue, in a place where they had 
for a time resided, but from which they had 
suddenly departed, without any one knowing 
whither. 

I was travelling last winter in Texas on 
horseback, and had stopped at sunset one eve- 
ning at a miserable tavern, in a small town im- 
aey upon the banks of Red river. Trav- 
eller as I am, though much fatigued, I walked 
out, as soon as I had seen my horse cared for, to 
have a look at the place. I sauntered lazily 
along’a thoroughfare, dignified with the name 
of street, though the stumps had not yet been 
grubbed from its muddy bed. 

The village was built upon the bloff, and I 
made my way down to the river by means of a 
narrow, slippery path. I found a flat-boat just 
arrived at the “landing,” and already the crew 
were en route for the whisky of the tavern 
above. By the time I reached the “wharf. 
boat,” there was no one about except the boat- 
keeper, who was as rough a customer as I ever 
wish to deal with. As I stood there, and made 
efforts to draw the fellow into conversation, ry 
ear caught the faint notes of a violin, alternately 
swelling and dying away on the evening breeze. 
Now the gale would bring up a wild burst, that 
had a weird appropriateness when contrasted 
with the increasing darkness, the rough, un- 
kempt appearance of things, and the rush of 
the muddy, turbulent waters; then I could only 
catch the faintest echo of a cadence, as the wind 
fell, or roared beyond me through the leafless 
forest. Little as I could hear, however, the 
music had astrange familiarity to my ears; and 
80, turning, 1 asked the boat-keeper, could he 
tell me who it was that played. 

“ Only a damned crazy Dutchman, who lives 
by himself up there in the hollow of the bluff.” 
“Do you know his name?” 

“No. I don’t meddle with nobody’s busi- 
ness; and I tell you, stranger, I don’t let no- 
body meddle with mine.” 

I turned and walked in the direction of the mu- 
sic, whose fitful strains still danced wildly down 
the gale. I was guided by the glimmer of a light 
that seemed to come from a small window. As 
I neared the place, I found myself involuntarily 
hastening, so many strange emotions did the 
music wake in me, s0 many half-defined recol- 
lections did it stir up. Something there was in 
it which I could not identify, yet recognised as 
belonging to me—as being engrafted upon my 
old associations. I soon found myself in front 
of a plank “shanty,” a miserable hovel, with a 
door and one window, through which the light 
streamed. The wild music was at its wildest 
pitch as I nervously rapped at the door, and it 
did nct cease nor pause, though a harsh, un- 
earthly voice bade me enter. I pushed the door 
open, and, as the light flooded dazzlingly upon 
my eyes, stood in the threshold, trying to take 
in the objects that Isaw. There was but one 
room, having no floor save the trodden earth; 
& miserable plank bedstead, with a blanket 
tossed upon it, in one corner; a table, with 
chess-board, and the pieces arranged as if for 
@ game; two apologies for chairs; and, in the 
centre of the room, elevated upon a stake, 
fire-pan, filled with flaming pine knots, that shed 
& broad, red glare upon everything, smoking 
and crackling all the while. Upon one of the 
chairs sat the fiddler, and it needed not a sec- 
ond glance to assure me that the tune I had 
been hearing was the “Teufelslied,” and the 
player, Franz Werner. 

Franz Werner, indeed; but it is not likely I 
should have recognised him at first glance but 
for the tune. He turned round towerds me, 
started, and then laid down his violin, but with- 
out rising or offering his hand, 

“ Welcome, fratercule; you come in good time. 
I thought it was my appointed visiter; but sit 
down. We will talk and forget—till he comes.” 
His voice was indescribably harsh and jar- 
ring, and I noticed that his under lip drooped, 
as it does in the maniac. That he himeelf was 
crazed, I could scarcely doubt. His hair, ap- 
parently long unkempt, hung in great, dry, tar- 
nished elf-locks about his brow and neck ; his 
face was emaciated and sallow in the extreme; 
his eyes, growr larger seemingly, rolled wildly 
to right and left, and flashed with a painful 
fire; his beard was long, matted, and filthy. 
Despite the season, he was clad in a torn check 
shirt and duck trowsers only—his bare feet 
and his worn clothes hinting of great poverty. 

I gazed at him silently for a moment, and, as 
I caught his wavering eye, I was inexpressibly 
saddened to see it soften a little, and grow moist. 
He came towards me, put his hands upon my 
shoulders, as I sat there, and looked down into 
my face for perhaps a minute. 

‘J see, I see,” murmured he, and his voice 
seemed to regain for the time its old softness 
and melody, “ my brother is happy—life goes 
well with him—I am content.” 

He bent his face down to my head a mo- 
ment, and then, turning away, resumed his 


seat. 

“ And why is Franz Werner not happy—why 
do I see him in this place, and in this wretched 
condition, brother? ” 

“Why was Prometheus chained? Why did 
the valtures gnaw him? I built my tower so 
high, that it sapped at the base ”—— 

“* Where is Lili?” 

He started fearfully, then leaned towards me, 
and whispered— 

“Hush! they will hear you. She watches 
here to-night.” 

' I glanced around, not understanding him. 

“Tn the spirit, I mean. fh the spirit. She 
has been dead long time, in the flesh. I killed 
a Firet the baby, the hoy—our boy—then 

er. 

He saw me start again, and smiled bitterly. 

“Never fear. Jt was no felony—no poison, 
throat-cutting, beating—‘she died of a rose, in 
aromatic pain,’ you know. But I killed her, 
and I am doing penance— whip-cords to the 
mind’—alle Teufel! brother, I have drunk drag- 
on’s blood, and there is no hellebore to purge 
me. Come, | will tell you of me—a winter’s 





gloomy den, this lurid light—for the tale takes 
you down so near to the gates of hell, that the 


tale, and these are fit accompanimente—this | H 


red glow rests upon your brow, as now the glow 
from yon pine-knot reddens your face. But we 
will drink, and in default of dragon’s blood, 
brother, I shall have to offer thee plain brandy ; 
but good, strong, palate-tickling.” 

So saying, he drew s demijohn and a tin 
cup from under his bed, and offered me to drink. 
When I had declined, he poured out a cup full, 
and drank it off, following it with another drink, 
of the same quantity. 

“Do not be alarmed,” said Franz, seeing that 
I was watching him anxiously;” it will not 
disturb my brain. I am like phosphoric acid, 
which gets stronger the more it is diluted—so 
my brain is restored to more equable, balance, 
the more I have taken to upset it. Seriously, I 
wished to talk with you a little to-night, and, 
being crazy when sober, am compelled to pur- 
chase my sanity by drunkenness. What is the 
hour?” 

“ About eight o’clock.” 

“ Ah, then, we have two or three hours yet. 
Draw your chair nearer, for I wish to talk to 
you—feel in a talkative humor. And do not be 
afraid of me, for now I am sane for the time.” 

He heaped up more fuel upon the glowing 
torch, and then, adjusting himself in his rickety 
chair, as if to make himself comfortable, pro- 
ceeded. 

He said truly, in indicating the effect of the 
brandy upon him. It restored his balance of 
mind in & measure, and took away much of that 
jarring, repulsive harshness from his voice, so 
that I could listen to him without being annoyed 
so much by the suggestions that my mind took 
from these marks of derangement. 

“T have always been a problem to your com- 

men sense, have not? Yes—well, I have been 
always a problem to myself; and the grand 
error of my life, I take it, lies in the fact that I 
have tried to solve this problem, instead of act- 
ing upon it as an axiomatic premiss, from which 
to deduce comprehensible things. I have lived 
backwards, my friend, and you have the result 
before you—a pitiable something, certainly. I 
could not find final causes of things, and I there- 
fore disputed them, Himmel. Why should the 
sap of the cabbage flow upward, rather than 
downward? This I asked, and finding no ex- 
planation offered, determined it should flow 
downward; and see what a rotten, useless, im- 
practicable esculent has resulted! The ten- 
dency to contradiction has been my bane. I 
saw heaven above and earth below. In God’s 
name, thought I, why not earth above and 
heaven below? The fitness of things, without 
a reason for that fitness, never satisfied me; and 
that reason must be simply a negative one— 
the quia impossibile—the reductio ad absurd- 
um. I must have a positive, regulative whyfor. 
You see what Iam; I know what I might be. 
But I cou!d never accept the principle of Can- 
dide: ‘It faut que nos cultivons nes jardins.’ 
I grasped at the universal, and only seized upon 
the particular. I clutched at the stars,and my 
fingers closed over a rotten turnip. Necessity, 
fratercule, necessity, necessity! And nowI do 
penance, after this miserable fashion. Let me 
see: I tricd astrology, thinking to wrest from 
the stars the great world-secret. Bah! Then 
I drank, you know, and rioted. Afterwards, I 
sought the grand panacea with the mystics— 
the Cabbalists, the Alchemists. HereI had it, of 
a surety. You know how I used to atudy them. 
Der Teufel. They were deep, and I thought, 
that when I got to the bottom of the well, I 
should find the diamond there. Ach, mein bru- 
der, I did get to the bottom, and splashed about 
in the mud thera, but no diamond! It was all 
mud—as you call it here, humbug! Away with 
these fellows! They wrap you up something 
in thousand-fold napkins, bide it carefully away, 
and whisper to you, ‘ Delve, delve! here is 
buried treasure—a veritable talent of twenty- 
four-carat gold!’ But, when you have dug out 
the mummy, and painfully unwound it of its 
muiliiplicate coverings, you find, instead of Mem- 
non's high priest, with his papyrus chart to the 
Universe folded to his bosom—what? a hand- 
ful of bad-smelling dust, that soils your fingers. 
Your buried talent turns out a brassy counter- 
feit. Away withthem! I knowthe nakedness 
of all—of the genii of Solomon’s ring; of the 
demons of Michael Scott; of the sights in old 
Dee’s crystal; of the Herr Urian of Doctor 
Faust ; of the Salamanders and Sylphs and 
Undines and Gnomes of his Excellency M. Le 
Compte de Gabalis! Imago, Magnes, Magia ! 
which means soap bubbles ! 
“Whatthen? Finding this painfallyout, why 
did I not, you ask, settle down into a rational 
man, and give up fantasy? More of that pres- 
ently. Enough that now I know it was not my 
fate. But I did make the attempt. I studied, 
you know, and after that I worked, and after 
that I married —ba, ha! married! It was a 
good joke, doubtless, to you, to see me married. 
It was a good joke to me, also, only at the time— 
J did not recognise the fact, Sapperment. I 
tell you I took it in serious soberness. I said 
to myself, everything is possible—I did, upon 
my word, I said to myself, here is a good girl 
loves me, and I love her. Well, cannot I make 
her happy? Is it not within the range of the 
possible that she and I can sail down life’s 
stream, without shipwreck, in company? And 
I give you my word, I looked at the matter so 
long, from that partial point of view, that finally 
I had really persuaded myself it was possible. 
I began actually to people my fancy with pic- 
tures of myself as a domestic (or at least domes- 
ticated) animal ; preferring my own fireside and 
my own round of duties to punch and madneas. 
It is so. Is it not ridiculous? Ha, ha! how 
time brings things out in their right coloring, 
exceptold maids anddowagers, of course. Then, 
besides, ili loved me as angels love, and — 
well—and, fratereule, you may not believe me— 
but, fratercule,” (he hid his face from me as he 
murmured these words, and there was a strange 
pathos in his voice, reminding me of some of 
the softer cadences in “ Teufelslied,”) “ frater- 
cule, J loved Lili!” 

He poured out another huge measure of 
brandy, drank it off at a gulp, and then pro- 
ceeded : 

“Well, I married her, and that’s why I am 
damned before my time, you see. The fiends 
were furious that an hour’s joy should visit me. 
Oh mein bruder, mein bruder, that hour! How 
it flew by, how it rushed away from us, and I 
heard not the roar of ita departure, felt not the 
gloom of the on-coming darkness! Well, we 
dwelt awhile in Paradise, and all went well, for 
Lili knew me not. But then, like Psyche, she 
struck the light one night, to have a glimpse of 
the Cupid she had taken to her arms, and she 
saw the devil-stamp on my brow. Then she 
died, and I was glad of it, for I had lost my 
divinity. Yet, my brother, in my arms she 
died, with her lips to my lips. Sapperment! 
‘Twas a scene for melodrama! You do not 
understand me, then? Love’st not the epigram 
as of old? Er ist recht! I willtell you. Her 
love was not enough for me. It did not fill 
my soul—or, rather, it was too much for me— 
beyond me—above me. For a time, we had 
shaken the bottle so vehemently, that we fancied 
the oil and the water were blended; but as 
soon as the bottle rested, lo! the oil on top, the 
water beneath. Was it my fault, or wy fate? 
I know not. I do penance for it. Well, our 
spheres proved to be different. She might and 
did bend down to me from hers; I might and 
did reach up to her from mine; and thus we 
were able to touch fiogers, but that was all; 
the position was painful; and, though she bent 
ever down, I finally reached not up. And, for 
that, I do penance, my brother. So then the 
old longings, graspings, aims, came back with 
double force, and the old ill success followed. 
What then? Why, like a genuine son of Genius, 
T renewed my acquaintance with the bottle, and 
we became such fast friends that I found myself 
hell deep almost at the bottom of my sphere. 
Then again Lili stooped to me, bent dewn to 
me, and, just as she had got her hand upon my 
brdw, as | lay in the mud there—‘ cursed spite! 
it broke! She might have saved me, maybe— 
but no, it was fate. Well, she is dead, but 
watches here to-night; for which, thanks, Lili, 
dear darling, thanks! Since then, you know I 
am doing penance. But enough! You must 

‘0. ” 


“Presently, Franz; but why live thus? 
ave you no money? Come with me, and we 
will find a more respectable mode of life for 
you than this, Come!” 





“Tsay, go! See you not the Basilisk in my 
eye? Is not my shadow double, and my heart 
molten? Go! Herr Urian and I debate grave 
matters at midnight, and you cannot be present. 
Stay—why need I care—I will tell you—tell 
you all, all, all.” 

He hed risen to his feet now, and I saw the 
returning madness flaming in his eye. 

“T have doce the Cabbaliats injustice, brother. 
They dic t2arn me something. They taught 
me the grand secret spell of invocation, the 
mysterious abracadabral power of the pungent 
essence of Microcosm, burnt to the solemn 
chant of mystic words, within the potent limits 
of the Heptagram. And I used it. I went 
one night to the castle there, and in its inmost 
recess I performed the magic ceremony. ’T'was 
before you went to Eeidelberg. Sapperment! 
Herr Urian came in a jiffy! ‘ Your will, wor- 
shipful Herr Studiosus!’ ‘I would play a 
rubber with thee at chess.’ ‘A votre service,’ 
cried he, quick as wink, producing his chess- 
board. ‘A rubber it shall be. The first two 
games of three. Your soul if you lose, your 
every wish if you win. I give you the move.’ 
Phew! He's a dapper geut.,is Herr Urian! 
What a game it was,'to be sure! The wind 
howled hideously as we played on the flat slab 
ir the castle-vault, but I recked not. The cun- 
ning fiend! The game was in my own hands, 
I had him cornered, when he called in a Chorus 
of Spirits, and about my ears, with hellish 
sweetness of melody, they sang that tune, the 
‘Teufelslied.’ ’Twas all up with me then. I 
caught the air, but lost the game. Himmel! 
Dost thou wonder I was riotous, mad, when the 
third of my soul was beyond a ssint’s ransom ? 
Dost thou wonder, dost thou? Gressos meos 
dirige! 

*The fiend was courteous. I commiserate 
the Herr Studiosus,” quoth he; “the Herr 
Studiosus plays well, but—the fortune of war, 
thou know’st—whenever it shall please the Herr 
Stadiosus to play the other games, I am at his 
service. Sapperment! I was frightened. I did 
not care to summon him speedily, I tell you. 
Bet once, ’twas when Lili was dying, and I 
wanted to—to go also—I summoned him, and 
we played. Bah! ’Twas fate! My wife rose 
from her bed, with the death-dew almost upon 
her forehead, and hung over my shoulder as 
we played. There was heaven ‘n her eye, and 
the fiend was conquered. Lili died, you remem- 
ber, the next day. There, that ia all. Go.” 

“But, my friend”? —— 

“No, I will not listen. Go,I say. He comes 
apain to-night, and we play the deciding game. 
What > that? You are not Lili, to win it for 
me. Go. 


And, taking up his violin, he began playing 


the wildest bars of his chorus, laughing the 
while, as if some of the fiend had a en- 
tered into him. I was very reluctant to hon 


him in his present state, so I stepped towards 
him, and iaid my hand upon his arm. 

“This is not a fit place for you, Franz, my 
brother. Youare ill. Will you not let me care 
for you? Will you come with me, or shall I 
stay with you?” 

“Neither, I say,” screamed he, springing to 
his feet. “What need you care. I will give 
him a good fight. Go, I tell you. ’Twere 
best ;” and then, seeing that I was still reluc- 
tant to depart, he snatched an axe up quickly 
from one corner of the room, and aimed a des- 
perate blow at me with it. I avoided it bya 
= movement, and said to him, reproach- 

a 

* Brother no longer, then.” 

He dropped his weapon, and fell upon his 
knees, taking my hands in his, and saying— 

“Forgive, forgive, mein bruder. I am mad. 
Go you now. In the morning the fit will be 
passed, then come again, and we will talk. Go 
now, my brother, lest I injure you.” And he 
clasped my hand affectionately in his. Ithought 
it beat to humor him, and accordingly, shaking 
hands with him, bade him “good night,” and 
took my way towards thetavern. I judged, from 
what he had told me, that he had been there 
some time; and I could see that these fits were 
not an unusual thing with him. In the morning, 
I would see him again, and take measures for 
his future safety and comfort. 

As I walked along the narrow path, and 
climbed up the rugged, miry hillside; towards 
the tavern, the fitful, howling gust followed me, 
fraught with a perpetual crescendo of the wild, 
incomprehensible ‘‘ Teufelslied.” 

I made many inquiries concerning Franz, of 
the landlord, when I arrived at the tavern, but 
he could give me very little information. He 
had been an occupant of the hut some three 
months, and had had no intercourse with any 
one, except so far as the frequent purchase of 
brandy was concerned. He found plenty of work 
to do as a wood-cutter, and was a famous axe- 
man. Bat he had repelled every effort to get 
acquainted with him, and was let alone entirely, 
being regarded in the light of a harmless Ger- 
man, whose brain was a little touched by ex- 
cessive drink. He might have done a good busi- 
ness with his fiddle, said the landlord, but he 
had driven away everybody that went to hear 
him play; and having given evidence on two or 
three occasions of power to protect himself, he 
had latterly been left altogether undisturbed and 
unnoticed, as a phenomenon that it was not 
worth while to bother their heads about. “But 
Lord, stranger,” quoth the landlord, in conclu- 
sion, “he kin do two things to perfection: he 
beats all hereabouts in the handlin’ of a broad- 
axe r’al Kentucky fashion; and as for whisky, 
yer might as well try to fill up a rat-hole as to 
give him enough.” 

“ Why is he here, though?” 

“ Dunno—'spec, like most people that come 
to Texas, ’cause the other States is eyther too 
small or too hot to hold ’em. I never asks.” 

I sought the miserable room and bed, which 
comprised the extent of accommodation the 
tavern was able to afford, and, harassed with 
apprehensions on my friend’s account, laid 
down without taking off my clothes. The fierce 
gestures and haggerd despair of the unfortunate 
man were ever present before my eyes, and I 
could not divest my ears of the wild misery of 
that terrible chorus which had pursued me as I 
climbed the bank. A thousand times I con- 
demued myself for having left him—but, then, 
what hetter could I do? He would not tolerate 
my presence, and there was no resort apparent 
but to wait until morni g, when his reason 
would be more restored perhaps, and | might 
be able to exert some ameliorating influence 
over him. Still I could not shake from my 
mind the dread of some calamity—could not 
shut out from my mental vision the pictures of 
evil which my imagination was continually pre- 
senting before me. What a strange hallacina- 
tion was this, of playing chess with the devil ; 
and yet how earnest he seemed in it, and how 
plausibly it chimed in with his previous and 
present conduct. What a wreck of splendid 
proepect and magnificent anticipation was pre- 
sented here in this man, a0 richly gifted, 80 
wretched, so prostrate. It gave me a clearer 
idea than ever of the fated, fury-lashed heroes 
of Grecian tragedy. I could appreciate now, 
and understand, the misery that invested (iadi- 
pus, Orestes, Philoctetes, and could asgent to 
the completeneas of their faith in the malevo- 
lent pursuit of some supreme deity whose enmi- 
ty they had incurred. This man, so vigorous 
of intellect, so facile of genius, so well read, 
might have ranked high in any path of life he 
chose to follow; but lo! we find him descended 
into the miserablest mad wood-chopper, wild 
and despairing, on the borders of the wilder- 
ness! Fate, fate! But was it fate? No. I 
could not assent, Hach man has his fate in his 
own hands. “Character is destiny.” He was 
reaping, because he had sowed, and tares more 
often produce an hundred-fold than the “ good 
corn in the ear.” 

Harassed with these and similar reflections 
and apprehensions, it was some time ere I fell 
into a tired slumber. I do not know bow long 
I had been asleep, but certainly not very long, 
before I was roused by the startling cry of fire. 
I sprang up, and ran to the window. The cry 
was taken up by two or three yaices, and, look- 
ing, I sqw in the direction of the river the broad 
glare of flames. J did not hesitate ; for in that 
direction was my friend’s hovel, and I knew, in- 
tuitively, that matters had come to some catas- 
trophe with him. I hurried down the rickety 
stairway, telling the landlord, who appeared at 
















































































the horrible sound! 
into the smouldering coals there, and again the 





SE 
less the Convention submit the Constitution to 
the fair vote of the people, that Constitution 
should be rejected by Congress 3” and with 
much feeling pledged himself in these words : 
“Tf the Convention does not submit the Conati- 
tution to the people, bona fide, I say to you, I 
will join you ix resisting such @ usurpation.” 
That speech has never, I believe, been printed 
in full. I wish I had time and space to give 
ay further extracts from # report which I have 
of it. 

On the same occazion, Stanton, Bigler, and 
Stevens spoke, to the same effect—Walker and 
Stanton avowedly for the Administration, Big- 
ler and Stevens for the party. Similar senti- 
ments had been uttered previous to the eleo- 
tion for the Convention. A few trusting Dem- 
ocrats swelled the meager vote, but the mass 
of the people, lacking faith in princes, abstained 
altogether. How correct their judgment—how 
little Walker then knew—is patent to all now. 

The future, nevertheless, to my vision, is quite 
clear. The Territorial Government continues, 
Walker or Stanton being Governor. No other 
can coexist with it. The Democracy will not 
sanction the Lecompton usurpation. Nothing 
will be gained to the party by a reference of 
this monster of political deformity to the people, 
who, that party well know, will spurn it with 
contempt. But one solution—one straightfor- 
ward, manly course—and a speedy disposition 
of the whole subject remains—to pass an ena- 
bling act. 

The Southern wing of the party, whose tools 
more particularly the leading spirits in Lecomp- 
ton—Calhoun, Jones, Cato, &c.—have been, 
have other items in their account with the Na- 
tional party yet to settle, and have only raised 
this last tumult and smoke to cover their move- 
ments with regard to the balance of the pro- 
gramme. 

Governor Aiken, when in Lawrence last 
June, said: “ We (the South) expect nothin 
from Kansas, but we seek other game;” an 
made no concealment, that while they might 
release Buchanan as to Kansas, they meant to 
hold him to his pledge to secure Cuba for the 
South. And, beside, I am inclined to believe 
that their schemes as to the Cherokee country 
and some portions of the Southwest are well 
matured. Colonel Orr expressed, at the same 
time, views similar to those of Aiken, 

There will therefore be a good deal of blua- 
ter about Kansas—much bullying and dragoon- 
ing in the party—and Kansas being left to her- 
self, there will be a general hugging all round. 
The bogus Constitution will not be rushed 
through. The Republicans have strength and 
tact enough to prevent a coup de main. The 
bogus Provisional Government will have no 
legal existence. The constituted authorities will 
suffice for the peace of the Territory; and in 
dae time another Convention, truly delegated 
under a call of the Legislature, or under ap ena- 
bling act passed by Congress, will frame and 
submit to all the bona fide residente a Constita- 
tion worthy of a free people. 

Very truly yours, for Liberty and Popular 
Rights, Cuar.es IncEersout. 


his room door as I went by, to follow; rushed 
out into the road, and ran in the direction of 
the river. Five or six persons, I could see in 
the glare, were running that way aleo, and I 
noticed lights being struck in houses as I went 
by. We had got as far as the top of the bank, 
I outaripping the others; we could see the tall 
column of flame rising up from the rapidly- 
consuming hovel, as I had guessed, and were 
about to plunge down the slippery path toward 
it, when an awful sound arrested us all, and 
froze my blood, for I knew its portent. It came 
from the river, the centre of the river, a wild, 
shrill, prolonged, demoniac peal of laughter, 
that rose above the still midnight, and was 
echoed from the hollows of the banks and from 
the forests, until one could have fancied it the 
exultation of a legion of fiends. It needed but 
a look to tell me all. Out in the middle of the 
river, in a small skiff, just on the margin of the 
space illuminated by the glare of the fire, was 
my friend, Franz Werner, standing up, and 
waving his hands exultingly. The crowd be- 
gan to gather now on the bluff, and I heard 
one man say, “ That’s my skiff, but the dd 
Dutchman shan’t carry it off.” I turned, and 

w him in the act of aiming a long Derringer 
pistol at Franz. With a quick gesture I struck 
up his arm, crying— 

“No, no. The man is mad, do not harm 
him. A hundred dollars to whoever will bring 
him safe to shore.” 

Two or three boatmen sprang forward at my 
words. 

“We can catch him with the flat-boat,” cried 
they, springing down the bank. 

“ Take a rope, and do not harm him,” cried 
I after them. 

“ Ay, ay, sir; we'll bring him safe.” 

They ran down to the wharf-boat, unmoored, 
put out their long oars, and commenced push- 
ing out into the stream. They had not more 
than three hundred yards to go. And now over 
the rush of the waters the notes of “Teufelslied ” 
began to rise, and the crowd ceased to utter a 
word, as that strange weird melody broke upon 
their ears. Higher and higher it rose, wilder, 
ever wilder, as the boatmen drew near, shriek: 
ing out its terrible fiend-chorus as it never had 
before. Oh, it was terrible, the scene! The 
glare of the red and now expiring flames over 
the water, the crowd of rough, anxious faces 
upon the high bluff, the long fierce strain of the 
boatmen at their “sweeps,” and, out there, the 
madman, dancing in his frail ekiff, and playing 
the maddest tune that ever encountered human 
ears! And now they near him fast. On! good 
boatmen, on! for ’tis an errand of mercy ye do— 
on! on! Hark, the pealing wail, the wild, des 
pairing, desperate agony of the chorus! higher, 
higher, shriller it screams, then dies down as 
yon flames die down, slowly, slowly, into a sob 
bing, awful moan. Now they reach him; one 
more stroke, good boatmen, one more steady 
stroke. But hark! what sound, what awful 
sound is that—that makes the boatmen drop 
their oars—that sends a sensible shiver to every 
heart in that gathered crowd! That wild 
maniacal yell of laughter, clattering in oft-ta- 
ken-up and oft-repeated echoes from bank to 
bank—oh God! when will my ears be freed of 
See! a beam has fallen 


liberally in the State, no less than twenty-one 
colleges and universities have been erected and 
endowed, common schools are more numerous 
and better supported, on an average, than in 
the older States, and churches have reared their 
steeples in every village and town. The society, 
being mainly composed of the energetic and 
enterprising of the East, will comnare favora- 
bly with that of any State in the Union. The 
publishers of any important magazine or jour- 
nal will bear testimony that we are patronizing 
them fully as liberally as any other State of the 
same population. 
Nine years ago, there was nothing to mark 
the spot where I am now writing from the sur- 
rounding country. Now, there is here a town 
of over three thonsand inhabitants, a college 
with over one hundred and twenty students, 
two common schools, five churches, two grist 
mills, saw mills, brick and lime kilns, and every 
necessary appliance for social comfort and en- 
joyment. As far as the eye can reach in every 
direction, farms cover the surrounding country, 
in a high state of cultivation and improvement. 
The waves of disaster and ruin cannot reach us 
in the midst of our overflowing store-houses, 
with peace, wealth, and plenty, surrounding us. 
Come and share our prosperity. 

Epwiy H. Grant, 
Pella, Marion County, Iowa. 


LETTER FROM A CITIZEN OF KANSAS. 





FircusurcH, Mass., Dec, 5, 1857. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


I have delayed a few days making this re- 
mittance, because I was about leaving this re- 
gion for Kansas, and thought of having my 
paper sent thither. Hearing, however, that 
navigation on the Missouri river had ceased, 
and that the journey by land at this season 
would be attended with a good deal of exposure, 
hazardous to a person in feeble health, I have 
given up the project until spring. 

I have already resided in the Territory six 
months, from March to September last, and am 
sufficiently pleased with the country to make it 
the future home of my family, and especially as 
I am entirely convinced that it is to be the fu 
ture abode of freemen only. The bloody con- 
flicts aud crafty machinations of the Oligarchy 
and its tools will come to naught. Its soil will 
remain exclusively devoted to free labor, and, in 
all future time, Kansas, with its varied wealth, 
which in a few years will be developed, will be 
the more emphatically cherished as the cffapring 
of Freedom, by reason of its violent struggles to 
avoid the curse of Slavery. 

The cloud which now obscures the clear 
rays of the Sun of Liberty is only the dust raised 
by the last movement of the forlorn hope of the 
Pro-Slavery guerillas, and need give no anxiety 
to the friends of Kansas. 
The Free Stata men, if they only be trae to 
themselves and united, can well afford to leave 
their enemies to quarrel over the means of sub- 
jugating them, as none of those means will avail 
auything. Taking part in the October election 
was & master-stroke of policy, as well as anim 
portant duty. The Free State men now occupy 
an impregnable position, that of an indisputable 
majority opposed to Slavery. The Convention, 
illegitimate in its origin, was none of their be- 
getting. That Convention has been merely a 
tool for playing out the Pro-Slavery game in 
the Territory. It really seems a matter for re- 
joicing that the people are no ways responsible 
for its acts. They will not so much as take cog- 
nizance of its having existed, by voting for or 
against any of its suggestions. So far, the Ruf- 
fians have worked well for the cause of Free- 
dom. They have played their last card, and, 
finding thet it is not Nkely to win, they bave 
thrown the game into the hands of the party— 
the National Democratic party, of which they 
have always claimed to be a portion—whose 
views and principles they have professed to be 
carrying out. 
That pariy has now the Government in all its 
branches under its control, and must stand be- 
fore the country responsible for the redemption 
of its promises and pledges made in every 
form known to parties seeking the administra- 
tion of the Government and the support of the 
people at large. 
The freemen of Kansas, having given to the 
world unmistakable evidence of their numbers 
and of their choice as to institutions, may well 
call upon the Democracy, who are in power, to 
redeem their pledges, to carry out the measures 
and principles upon the advocacy of which they 
carried the Presidential election. 
The people of that Territory may remain 
fearlessly quiet, and laugh to scorn the attempts 
of the Ruffians to enchain them; they may 
smile at tue ghastly looks of the Democratic 
leaders, as in their anxious conferences they 
ask each other, ‘“ How shall we fulfill or how 
evade our engagements? How save our party 
from fatal dissension or withering contempt ?” 
Let these leaders agree or fall out, the conster- 
nation which they now exhibit, when they can 
no longer dodge the solution by themselves of 
the Kansas question, will cnly afford amuse- 
ment to Free State men, who will complacently 
bide their time, while the chiefs of the party in 
power indulge in mutual criminations, or set- 
tle their differences as best they can. 
The labora of the Convention amount to 
nothing, unless sanctioned by Congress, or, we 
might as well eay, by the National Democracy. 
Kansas remains a Territory under its regu- 
larly-chosen Legislature and duly appointed 
Governor and Secretary, until admitted as a 
State. Any other Government before admig- 
sion is treasonable, be it called the Topeka or 
the Lecompton Guvernment; and those who 
shall attempt to exercise cither, will be traitors, 
and be liable to be hung according to law. 
The “ party” there have the choice, either to 
force upon a free people a Constitution against 
their will, or of passing an act enabling, under 
proper safeguards, that people “ to choose their 
own institutions in their own way.” Kansas ig 
ready for either alternative, preferring peace ; 
but, we are persuaded, well prepared to resist 
tyranoy at all hazards. 
Let our Republics. friends in Congress give 
the Democracy a clear field, holding them un- 
flinchingly to their pledges and to a strict ac- 
countability to the country. 
Walker will be nominated to the Senate. Let 
him be confirmed. The principles he laid 
down in his Inaugural, repeated at Topeka, 
Paoli, and elsewhere, are sound, and may be 
sanctioned by Republicans; but let him feel 
and know that he owes his confirmation to their 
votes, that his naticnal party ig net strong 
enough in the Senate to ratify him and his 
Kansas Administration. In his speech at Paoli, 
he very clearly and in a masterly manner an- 
ticipated completely the action of the late Con 
vention, and furnished a full answer to the 
claim made for it, that it was a “ sovereign 
body,” invested with full power by virtue of its 
very election to establish a Constitution, with- 
out further consent of its constituents. He 
there held that the sovereignty was in the peo- 
pies that that sovereignty was a unit, indivisi- 
le, always remaining in the people, and could 
not be parted with or delegated to anybody ; 
that the adoption of a Constitution was an act 
of sovereignty, and of course must be the act of 
the pecple ynder a submission to their votes. 
it was Wa!ker’s aim in this speech to gain 
for the Convention the confidence of the settlere, 
and to prevent their making up their minds in 
advance to vote down any proposition it might 
make, as it had been chosen by less than two 
thousand—a mere fraction of the inhabitants ; 
and upon shat oecasion, and for that very pur- 
pose, undertook to give certain pledges of fair 
dealing, and urged many plausible arguments 





THE EXECUTIVE 0 FFICERS OF KANSAS 
TERRITORY. 


From the Kansas Herald of Freedom. 
Governor Walker addressed a note several 
weeks ago to the President, asking for leave of 
absence from the Territory for one month, to 
date from the adjournment of the Constitution- 
al Convention, feeling that his services could 
then be dispensed with for that period. Con- 
scious that his influence for good over that 
Convention was of no account, a week or ten 
daya before the adjournment of that body, he 
removed to Leavenworth, and held himself in 
readiness to take his departure as soon as in- 
teligence should reach him of the adjournment. 
Here he remained, quite indisposed, until he 
received a copy of the Constitution, which was 
forwarded him by express, when he dispatched 
@ messenger to Letotiens Stanton, who visited 
the Governor, and advised with him in regard 
to public affairs. 

On Monday or Tuesday last, having so far 
recovered his health as.to be able to undertake 
his journey, we are informed that the Governor 
left the Territory, giving assurances that he 
would return in one month. 

That the basest of charges have been made 
against the Governor at Washington, by the 
Pro Slavery fanatics, is true; and it is not im- 
probable that Governor Walker wished to ex- 
plain those matters, before his name was sub- 
mitted to the Senate for confirmation. His visit 
to Washington we consider a fortunate one for 
Kansas, as we have full confidence that he will 
present the facts to the President, the Cabiuet, 
and to Congress, as they have not been seen 
before. He has the ability to make himself 
undertood, and the President cannot turn a 
deaf ear to his representations. 

The President’s message will be looked for 
with deep interest, as it will indicate the line 
of policy which the new Administration intends 
to nursue in regard to Kansas affairs, and will 
show what influence Governor Waiker has ex- 
erted over the President, and what direction 
has been given to that influence. Having im- 
plicit confidence in the integrity of the Governor, 
we have no fears or doubts of his action in the 
premices. 

Turning from Governor Walker homeward, 
now the burden of the executive office falls 
upon Secretary Stanton, for the time being, 
Will he gaii an extra session of the Legislature, 
and help the people out of their present 
troubles? That the public are much egtited in 
regard to this question we are well gware, and 
they have only rested quietly sa iong, under the 
assurance that our Executive officers wera 
disposed to do and would de all in their power 
to help us in the orisis, and wou'd even call 
an exira session of the Legislature to meet the 
contingeney, if the people desired it. That 
desire has been made manifeat in various ways, 
and yet the Proclamation ordering the assem- 
bling of the Legislature is not issued. Time 
for action is paseing, and yet matters are 
procrastinated, and the people are getting un- 
e2sy. 

Oar table is loaded with letters from prom- 
inent men from different parts of the Territory, 
advising what to do, all preferring an immedi- 
ate session of the Legislature, 

We have nota doubt but that the Legislature 
will be convened ; hence we have not partaken 
so liberally of the excitement which has per- 
vaded the popular pulse as some have done, 
and yet we feel that the matter is being pro- 
crastinated quite too long; for we are appre- 
hensive matters may be pushed to extremes 
and those who are inclined to “go slow ” will 
be unable to do so, but will be compelled ta 
“march to the popular music.” 





flames flare up brightly, and the sparks rise in 
myriad flight towards heaven. What does he 
now? Erect, stately, statuesque, he stands a 
moment, raises both hands alofi—let us hope, 
ob, let us hope, in prayer—and then, silently, 
and calmly, and resolvedly, leaps over, flashes 
@ momentary white thing in the glare, dashes 
the muddy water up a second, and is gone! 
Whither, oh whither! Let us not ask. 

Useless, oh boatmen, your toil; you will not 
find him. Ah, let us drawthe veil. * * * 

Prostrated, confounded, stupefied, by this aw- 
fal scene, I had sunk down upon the bank, and 
closed my eyes, when a rough but friendly 
voice startled me. I looked up, and saw sever- 
al men gazing curiously at me. One, who bore 
a torch, said, in a kindly tone— 

“Stranger, I guess the Dutchman was your 
friend, warn’t he?” 

I answered, that he had been a dearly-cher- 
ished friend. 

“ Well, »ere’s somethin’ we found down yon- 
der, that gits ahead of our larnin’; maybe you 
ean make it out. Any how, you're welcome to 
it.” And he handed me Franz’s chees-board. 
As I took it in my hands, and thanked him, he 
held the torch close up to me, saying— 

« There’s something like writing inside; may- 
be you can read it.” 

I opened the chess-board, and there, written 
in long straggling letters of red, as if he had 
sealed his missive with his blood, I made out 
these words: 

“ Fratercule, yuer Urian ist der besser 
Se c 

And that was all. 




















VOTE RIGHT IN YOUR LOCAL ELECTION. 


Pontiac, In1., Dec. 2, 1857. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Sir: This county (Livingston) gave one hun- 
dred and five Republican majority for Fremont 
and Dayton, at the Presidential election. This 
fall, the bogus Democracy elected most of the 
county officers. By professing to not make 
party a test, they got some of the “Softs” of 
the Republican party to vote with them, and 
consequently they elected their ticket, or the 
greater part of them. After the election, they 
crowed lustily over a Democratic victory, right 
smart, to the discomfort of their Soft friends. I 
hope they got their eyes open to the importance 
of sustaining principles in county as well as 
State elections. 

This county has a model Republican paper. 
It has been in operation about two months. The 
editor is what I call an independent man—a 
man with a backbone—which is truly refresh- 
ing in these degenerate times. Give me an inde 
pendent man, on any subject, bef»re one that is 
a time-server, and I’ll respect that man if he 
does oppose me. What say you, Dr. Bailey? 

Owen Lovejoy is our Representative in Con- 
gtess from this district. He is a true friend of 
the North, and will make an able advocate of 
the cause in Congress. We truly rejoice to be 
represented by such a noble man as the brother 
of the first martyr in the Anti-Slavery cause in 
this country. * * * 

That Kansas bogus Constitution is the great- 
est outrage that has ever been perpetrated on 
any free people. If Congress adopts it, 1 hope 
the people of Kansas will revolt ; for then for- 
bearance will cease to be a virtue. The people 
of Kansas should not vote on it, or sanction it 


atall. * 
Yi oe truly, 8. 8. Cowan. 














For the Natiana! Era. 
TQ THE UNEMPLOYED IN OUR EASTERN 
QITIES. 


Far off from the office of the Bra, west of the 
great waters of the Missiesippi, lies the De- 
moine valley, watered by innumerable clear and 
sparkling streams, skirted with beautifal groves, 

Sing in its lap prairies of unrivalled 
beauty and fertility. There natare has lavished 
her choicest blessings of a delightful and healthy 
climate, unequalled agricultural resources, and 


mineral wealth in inexhaustible abundance, 


There lands can be procured at reqsonable 
rices, which will gmply sepay the toil of the 
ushandman, and there every necessity of life 

can be obtained at prices far below those paid 
in the crowded East. There a liberal-hearted, 
generous people are sympathizing with your 
misfortunes, and ready to receive you iato their 
midst, where your labor will bo appreciated 





THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS, 


The Chicago Times, whith is generally un- 
derstood to represent the views of Senator 
Douglas, noticing a report that a letter from 
a friend of Jadge Douglas’s stated that “ the 
Times did not speak his seniiments on the 
Kansas question,” says: 

“ No such letter from any ‘friend’ of Judge 
Dovgias has been received at Washington or 
anywhere else. Wo think it is more than 
likely that Judge Douglas’s opinions are now 
well known at New York and Washiogton.” 
The Times also gives the following list of 
Democratic papers in the North, which oppose 
the Lecompton movement : 

Towa—Dubuque Express, Davenport Dem- 
ocrat, Burlington Gazette, and every other 
Democratic paper, daily and weekly, in the 


ward in favor of acknowledging its legitimacy. “| State, the Dubuque Northwest excepted. . 
“Tees oma § see the crade and imper- | care not, nor need you care, who are in that Wisconsin — Milwaukee News, eonrngese 
fect aaieak retained in the East, of our prosper- Convention, if they concede your rights, if they | Standard, Beloit Herald, tandison Argus, a0 


ous and happy State of Iowa. Many doubt 
whether the wild Indian and gavage beast of 
prey does not atijl prowl over thege regions, 
and can scarcely realige that large and prosper- 
ous ,towna and jnnumerable well-culiivated 
farms cover the face of the country. -Measur- 
ing bur growth by their own, they hastily sur- 
mise that this is yet but a howling wilderness, 
destitute of society, schools, churches, and the 
conveniences of life. But what is the reality ? 
Over one hundred newpapers are supported 


do right.” He laid it down as a fundamental 
principle, that the institutions of Kansas were 
to be settled, “ not by the people of South Cai 
lina, nor of Massachusetts, but a. by ® ma-) 
jority of the bona fide people of the erritory ;” 
and, adding a quotation from his own Jnaugu- 
ral, which he declared was enqoraed by Mr. Bu- 
chanan, “I cannot doast the Convention will 
submit the Constitution to the bona fide resi- 
denta of Karsas.” And most emphatically 
said, “I assert as my clear eqnviction, that un- 


every other Democra‘i¢ paper, daily an weekly, 
in the State. 
Michigan—Detroit Free Press, and every 
.uoge Democratic paper, daily and weekly, in 
the State. ; d 
Indiana —In¢ianspolis n 
Argus, and every other Democratic paper, 
kly, in the State. . 
on Ohio—Ohio Statesman, Cleveland Plain- 
dealer, and every other Democratic poner Ss 


Sentinel, Lafayette 
daily 











the State, daily and weekly, the 
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Enquirer, which has expressed no opinion, ex- 
cepted. | 
Itlincis—Qaircy Herald, Bloomington Flag, | 
State Register, Chicago Times, Galena Courier, | 
Peoria News, Peoria Bulletin, Rock Island | 
Argus, and some thiity-four others, (weeklies, ) | 
being the entire Democratic press of the State. 
The Democracy represented by these papers, 
and whose sentiments are uttered by them, poll- 
ed at the last election, for Mr. Buchanan, 
536,000. , 

We have omitted the State of New York, 
whose Democratic press, with the exception cf 
the Albany Argus and Rochester Unton—the 
editors of which are shortly to be made office- 
holders—denounce this Kansas monstrosity ; 
we have omitted Massachusetts and New Ham- 
shirethe leading presses of which, the Boston 
Post and New-Hamp:hire Patriot, both oppose 
Ca!houn’s Constitution; we have omitted Penn- 
sylvania, who, under the lead of Forney, guarded 
the home of our standard bearer in 1856, and 
secured a victory to our flag ; we have omitted 
the thousands who might be enumerated in 
these States as standing shoulder to shoulder 
with their brethren of the Northwest. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


pap~ We are constantly inquired of concern- 
ing our aubscriptions. It is just as well to be 
frank with our friends. From present appear- 
ances, we expect to lose about one-third of our 
list. Our subscribers plead “hard times ;” 
and all we have to say, is, they are still harder 
with us. 

The New York Herald, a warm supporter of 
Mr. Buchanan, announces, with great delight, 
that its receipts, since the advent of the mone- 
tary troubles, are larger than ever. 

We have said enough to show our friends 
how deeply the Era is suffering. It is a topic 
on which we shall not enlarge. 





TIME OF SUBSCRIPTION EXTENDED. 


Notwithstanding the “hard times,” and the 
prospect of a diminished list, we shall favor our 
subscribers, at the close of the present volume, 
with aa extra number of the Hra, containing a 
copious Inpex, together with our usual variety 
of reading matter. 

So that our subscribers will receive, this year, 
Sifty three numbers, instead of fifty-two, which 
will make the volume close December 31, 1857. 





MR. DOUGLAS, THE ADMINISTRATION AND 
THE SOUTH. 


The position of Mr. Douglas in relation to the 
Administration and the South, is the subject of 
much comment. In his speech last week, he 
was at pains to show that, as to the general 
principles of the President’s message concern- 
ing the Kansas Question, there was no differ- 
ence between him and the Executive ; that it 
contained indeed a forcible argument in favor 
of submitting the Constitution formed at Le- 
compton to the popular vote. But, at this 
point commenced the difference. The Presi- 
dent, willing to overlook the departure from 
this policy, on the ground that the main ques- 
tion in controversy had been submitted by the 
Convention, was in favor of accepting the Con- 
stitution. Mr. Douglas dissented from this, and 
was pleased to remark that, altkough the Presi- 
dent had waived his objections to the action of 
the Convention, siill, he did not recommend 
their work to the adoption of Congress, but 
simply submitted it, with an expression of his 
opinion. 

In terms, this was a correct statement of the 
case ; but, in fact, the policy, of recognising the 
L pton Conventi g ite Con- 
stitution, is an Administration measure. Nay, 
it is the Administration measure, for there is 
no other to which it is committed, which seems 
to have any prominence or to excite avy in- 
terest. Had there been a doubt on this point, 
the prompt advocacy by Mr. Bigler of the Le- 
compton Constitution, the deep displeasure 
evinced by Messrs. Davis, Mason, and Brown, 
at the course of Mr. Douglas, and the assump- 
tion throughout the debate following his speech, 
that the Administration was committed to 
the support of the Constitution, must have dis- 
pelied it. 

Mr. Douglas is therefore openly arrayed 
against this leading Administration measure ; 
and, we assume, that neither he nor the Presi- 
dent will give way. For the present, and so 
long as the question of recognising or rejecting 
the Lecompton Constitution shall be the issue, 
they must stand opposed to each other. Mr. 
Buchanan will command the entire Democratic 
vote of the South, probably a portion of its 
Native American vote, and, so far as we are in- 





and pt 


formed, a majority of the Democratic members_ 


from the free States. Mr. Douglas will be sus- 
tained by the entire Republican vote, a portion 
of the Democratic vote from the North, and 
probably a few of the Native American votes 
from the South. We speak of the Senate. 

Were Mr. Douglas an ordinary man, did he 

occupy an ordinary position, such antagonism 
to the leading measure of an Administration 
of which he is & prominent supporter, would ex- 
clude him from the Party, and subject him to 
its proseription. But, he is a remarkable man, 
and occupies an extraordinary position, so that 
it is as difficult to foresee the party relations he 
is to hold, as it is difficult for the Party iteelf 
to define them. Democratic Senators from the 
South may be indignant—Democratic Senators 
from the North may be reserved—the Admin- 
istration may be disposed to show its resent- 
ment—but, to excommunicate Mr. Douglas, and 
repudiate all fellowship with him, is a very dif- 
ferent thing. This has not yet been done. The 
Democratic caucus in the Senate, which deter- 
mines the composition of the Committees, has 
again placed him at the head of the Territorial 
Committee, a fact proving that he is still recog- 
nised as a leader of the Party ! 

How long such an anomalous state of things 
can exist, it is impossible to predict. It is easier 
to see why it is. The so-called Democracy of 
the free States is necessary to the South, to 
which it brought victory in the late Presidential 
struggle, and which can control the Federal 
Executive only through its alliance. But, Mr. 


Douglas is necessary to that Democracy. De- 
stroy him, as @ political man, and the hold of the 
South on the Northern Democracy, as it is 
called, is severed: Administration patronage 
may be potential with its recipients—mem- 
bera of Congress, deputy postmasters, collect- 
ors, advertising newspapers—but, to secure 
the masses, a man of the People is required— 
and Mr. Dougias is the man of the Democratic 
masses. There is no other. The political race 
of Cass is nearly run. Marcy is gathered to his 
fathers. Bright has no mastery, even in his 
own State. Douglas alone in his Party has 
National position and power—all the attributes 
and advantages of a Party leader. The Kaneas- 
Nebraska bill could never have passed Congress 
but for him, and but for him the “Democratic” 
Party in the Free States could never have stood 
under its burden. If driven into the ranks of 
the Republicans, o- if forced into retirement by 
exclusion from his Party, the South will be 
left unsupported in the Presidential contest of 


1860. 


The Extremists, or “ fire-eaters,” as they are 
called, understand ail this perfectly well, and 
are in favor of driving matters to extremes— 

~ for this Northern alliance with the Democratic 
Party, they hold, only delays the beneficent and 


Party of the South, understanding the case no | ty. The instrument was thought, even by its Constitution ought to be submitted to the pop- 


less clearly, may abstain from an act of progcrip- 
tion, which must leave the South without an ef- 
ficient ally, and place it under the control of the 
Disunionists. 

How was the Democratic Party in the free 
States enabled to react against the first effects 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act? By taking 
its stand on the doctrine of Popular Sovereignty» 
and persuading its adherents that to leave the 
People of a Territory free to accept or reject 
Slavery, was 8 sound Democratic doctrine, identi- 
cal with the right of self-government, and that 
its operation would be sure to work for the ex- 
tension of Freedom. On no other ground could 
the Party have been revived or held together. 
This was the all-powerful argument of Mr. 
Douglas, by which he maintained at once his 
Party and himself. Its soundness, and the ne- 
cessity of the policy it implied, were recognised 
by the Administration and its supporters, North 
and South, in relation to Kansas affairs. Mr. 
Douglas and his Northern associates, confident 
that it would be carried out, looked forward to 
growing power and popularity. The Legisla- 
ture which was to decide whether he should be 
re-elected to the Senate of the United States 
would be chosen on the heels of the anticipated 
triumph of Popular Sovereignty in Kansas— 
and soon after would commence the prepara- 
tions for the Presidential struggle of 1860. 
The prospects were flattering ; but in an evil 
hour, mischievous counsels prevail— Popular 
Sovereignty is trampled under foot in the ‘eld 
where its triumph had been predicted, and, 
what is worse than all, the Administration and 
the South, utterly regardless of their own com- 
mittals, and of the necessitiesof Mr. Douglasand 
the Democratic Party at the North, have made 
themselves accomplices in the outrage. Were 
Mr. Douglas to ratify the Lecompton fraud, he 
knows that not only he must go down under the 
indignation of his constituents, but his Party 
must go down under a fearful reaction in 1860. 
By resistance, he may save himself; and if his 
resistance be effectual, he may also save his 
Party. 

Can it be that Southern Senators are stupidly 
blind to all these considerations? That the 
Slave Power is a hard master, remembers no 
services, except as the foundation of additional 
exactions, and is recklees how many may fall 
victims in the attempt to execute its demands, 
we all know; but is it prepared to exact from 
Stephen A. Douglas and his Party at the North 
a service which, if rendered, must overwhelm 
them with disgrace and ruin ? 

It is quite possible a middle course may be 
attempted. The case of Mr. Douglas may be 
regarded as necessarily exceptional. He may 
be allowed to work against the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, without losing his position in his Party, 
while the Administration will be content if it 
can secure enough support from the North to 
carry through the measure. It may be thought 
that this will secure Mr. Douglas at home, and 
that he may then be able to serve his Party. 
Would he be eatisfied with such terms? Could 
he hope ever to be reinstated in the full confi- 
dence of the South? Could he expect by so 
ambiguous a@ policy to appease discontents at 
home, to disarm the Republicans, or, occupying 
a position antagonistic to the Administration 
on @ leading measure, to escape the opposition 
of a portion of his Party devoted to the Admin- 
istration? Is he indeed a man of half-way 
measures, or rather is he not disposed to be deci- 
ded and unqualified one way or the other? His 
antecedents, his former determined committals, 
the pride of consistency, his popularity in his own 
Party, his uniform implacable hostility to Re- 
publicanism, are formidable obstacles to his 
union with them—but what is he 1o do? 

There are but two Parties in the country— 
the one now wielding the powers of the Federal 
Government, in favor of Slavery, whether that 
Interest is to be promoted by Popular Sover- 
eignty, or in defiance of it; the other, the Re- 
publican Party, which is committed to the sup- 
port of Freedom, whatever form of the issue may 
be presented, that issue at present being Popular 
Sovereignty. 

Where then does Mr. Douglas stand? Where 
will he stand in future? Shall the Party of 
Slavery decide this question for him, or will he 
decide it for himself? 





Cuariains.—It will be observed by our Con- 
gressional proceedings, that both Houses have 
declined this year to elect Cheplains, and passed 
resolutions inviting clergymen of this city to 
make arrangements for the necessary services. 
It is regarded, we suppose, as an experiment ; 
and if it work well, the practice of electing 
Chaplains will be discontinued. 





PrintinG.—The Democratic caucus candi- 
date for Printer, Mr. Steadman, of Ohio, was 
elected. In the proceedings connected with 
the election, complaints were freely made 
against the enormous expenses of Printing, 
which reached, during the last Congress, two 
millions. Whose fault is it? That of mem- 
bers of Congress, who have taken to the busi- 
ness of book publishing with extraordinary en- 
ergy. A committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the whole subject of printing—expendi- 
sures, abuses, &c. We hope it may be able 
to recommend some salutary reform. 





HomesteaD Bitu.—Mr. Grow, of Pennsyl- 
vania, deserves thanks for his prompt move 
ment in favor of a Homestead Bill. From year 
to year he has worked for this beneficent 
measure: we hope that this time he may prove 
successful. 





Tue New Spreaxer.—Colonel Orr, the new 
Speaker, is one of the ablest men in Congress, 
and perhaps the most capable man for the 
Speaker’s chair*in the Democratic ranks. He 
has served three terms in the House, and is 
well fitted for his post by an extensive experi- 
ence. An exchange sketches his appearance 
and manners in the following brief fashion : 

“Colonel Orr is a man about forty, of large 
frame, of a rotund stomach, and with a set of 
lungs of immense power. When he rises to 
catch the Speaker’s attentiony his shrill voice 
soars above the tumult of the House like the 
whistle of a locomotive. He is singularly 
prompt, quick-witted in argument and retort, 
and pays the closest attention to every detail of 
House business. The dullest and prosiest de- 
claimer can boast of an attentive listener in 
Orr; and it is rather ominous to a new-comer 
in Cebate, when that flat-haired South Carolin- 
ian, with a threadbare faded black coat, leans 
forward, puts one hand to his ear, cocks his eye 
towards the new member, like a contemplative 
rooster locking after clear weather, and asks 
whether he rightly understood the last remark 
of the honorable gentleman, and, if so, would 


like to inquire, &c., &c. It is quit ordeal 
to go through.” patie aw 





Aw Evastinc Bitt.—Mr. Douglas has given 
notice of a bill to authorize the people of Kan- 
‘as to form a Siate Constitution. This is un- 
doubtedly the true policy in the present state 
of affairs. Let Kansas be treated as Minne- 
sota and Oregon were treated. In fact, it were 
well to agree upon this policy of enabling bills, 
ai 8 general usage in the case of Territories 
seeking to kecome States. 

Reject the Lecompton fraud, and pass an 
enabling act, and the cloud which now threat- 
ens civil war will pass away. 





Orcoy.—A subscriber, writing from Asto- 
ria, November 11th, says: “The 9th of No- 
vember has just passed, and the vote has been 
taken on the propcsed Constitution ; but we 


best friends, a miserable affair ; yet some, fear- 
ing a worse one, should another trial be made, | 
voted for it. There was a majority of twenty- | 
five for the Constitution, a majority of twenty: | 
five against Slavery, and of about forty against 

the free-negro clause.” 


THE LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION. 


This paper, which Mr. Buchanan, it is said, 
thinks a pre-eminently goo! Constitution, is 
published in the Intelligencer of this city. We 
cannot spare room for it at present. 

It provides, in relation to the Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor, that ‘they shall be at 
least thirty years of age, shall have been citi- 
zens of the United States twenty years, and 
shall have been residents of Kansas at least 
five years next preceding the day of election. 
Is it the Know Nothing flavor of this provis- 
ion that so delights Mr. Buchanan? 

Power is conferred on the Legislature to in- 
corporate one bank of discount and issue, but 
not more than two branches: in other words, 
to confer the exclusive privilege of banking 
upon a single corporation. And yet, the bill 
of rights, a part of the same Constitution, de- 
clares that “all freemen, when they form a so- 
cial compact, are equal in rights, and that no 
man or set of men is entitled to exclusive sep- 
arate public emoluments, or privileges, but in 
consideration of public services.” 

In the bill of rights it is declared that “ free 
negroes shall not be permitted to live in the 
State under any circumstances.” Mr. Douglas, 
in his speech on the 12th, remarked that Illi- 
nois prohibited the immigration of free negroes, 
but did not interfere with thcse already resident 
in the State. This class of persons may at 
times become the subjects of oppression in the 
slave States, but no State has yet disgraced 
itself by the cruelty of driving them out. It 
was reserved for the Lecompton Convention, 
so highly favored by Mr. Buchanan, to attempt 
this infernal outrage. 

The article in relation to Slavery is as fol- 
lows : 





“Articte VII.—Slavery. 
“Sec. 1. The right of property is before aud 
higher than any constitutional sanction, and 
the right of the owner of a slave to such slave 
and its increase is the same and as inviolable 
as the right of the owner of any property what- 


ever. 

“Src. 2, The Legislature shall have no pow- 
er to pass Jaws for the emancipation of slaves, 
without the consent of the owners, or without 
paying the owners previous to their emancipa- 
tion a full equivalent in money for the slaves so 
emancipated. They shall have no power .to 
prevent emigrants to the State from bringing 
with them such persons as are deemed slaves 
by the laws of any one of the United States or 
Territories, so long as any person of the same 
age and description shall be continued in Sla- 
very by the laws of this State; provided that 
such person or slave be the bona fide property 


may be passed to prohibit the introduction into 
this State of slaves who have committed high 
crimes in other States or Territories, They 
shall have power to pass laws to permit the 
owners of slaves to emancipate them, saving the 
rights of creditors, and preventing them from 
becoming a public charge. They shall have 
power to oblige the owners of slaves to treat 
them with humanity, to provide for them the 
necessary food and clothing, to abstain from all 
injuries to them extending to life or limb, and, 
in case of their neglect or refusal to comply 
with the directions of such laws, to have such 
slave or slaves sold for the benefit of the owner 
or owners. 

“Src. 3. In the prosecution of slaves for 
crimes of a higher grade than petit larceny, the 
Legislature shall have no power to deprive 
them of an impartial trial by a petit jury. 
“Src. 4, Any person who shall maliciously 
dismember or deprive a slave of life, shall suf- 
fer such punishment as would be inflicted in 
case the like offence had been committed on a 
free white person, and on the like proof, except 
in case of insurrection of such slave.” 

This is a recognition of the right of property 
in slaves, of the right of holding such property 
in Kansas, and of the right of introducing it. 
It is also a recognition of the right of the Leg- 
islature to abolish Slavery, on certain condi- 
tions, and of the right of the owner to emanci- 
pate his slaves. If adopted, Slaveholders may 
settle in the new State with their slaves, and the 
slaves already there will be continued in bond- 
age; but the Legislature or the owner, on cer- 
tain conditions, may emancipate, and the State 
may be rid of Slavery. 

But if, according to the schedule, it should 
appear that a majority of the votes returned 
are “for the Conatitution without Slavery,” 
this article “ shall be stricken from the Consti- 
tution,” “and Slavery shall no longer exist in 
the State of Kansas, (except that the right of 
property in slaves now in this Territory shall 
in no manner be interfered with.” ) 

The Constitution, with the Slavery article, 
opens the door to slaves from other States, con- 
tinues in bondage the slaves already in Kansas, 
but recognises the power of the Legislature to 
put an erd to all Slavery, and make Kansas a 
free State. The Constitution without Slavery 
shuts the door against slaves from other States, 
but continues in bondage the slaves already 
there, and at the same time denies all power to 
the Legislature to put an end to Slavery, or to 
interfere with it in any manner. Under the 
Constitution with the Slavery article, the State 
may be made free by law; bat, under the Con- 
stitution without the Slavery article, the State 
cannot be made free by law! 

That the Convention acted by design in this 
matter is proved by section 16th of the Sched- 
ule, providing for an amendment of the Conati- 
tution: this section expressly prohibits any 
amendment affecting the rights of property in 
slaves, as follows : 

“ But, no alteration shall be made to affect 
the right of property in the ownership of slaves,” 
Choose, then, the “ Constitution without Sla- 
very,” and still Slavery in the State is perpetu- 
ated forever, so far as a written Constitution 
could do it. 

The following extract of a letter to the Jack- 
son Mississippian, from “a friend” in the Le- 
compton Convention, written on the night that 
body closed its labors, shows that this was the 
precise effect intended to be secured, should 
a majority of votes be returned “ for the Con- 
stitution without Slavery :” 

“ Thus, you see that while, by submitting the 
question in this form, they are bound tohavesa 
ratification of the one or the other; and that, 
while it seems to be an election between a Free 
State and Pro-Slavery Constitution, it is in 
fact but a question of the future introduction 
of Slavery that is in controversy; and yet it 
furnishes our friends in Congress a basis on 
which to rest their vindication of the admission 
of Kansas as a State under it into the Union, 
while they would not have it sent directly from 
the Convention. 

“ It is the very best proposition for making 
Kansas a slave State that was submitted for the 
consideration of the Convention. In addition 
to what I have stated, it embraces a provision 
continuing in force all existing laws of the Ter. 
ritory until repealed by the Legislature of the 
State, to be elected under the provisions of thie 
Constitution.” 

The Constitution with Slavery allows the in- 
troduction of slaves, but authorizes emancipa 
tion; the Constitution without Slavery prohib- 
its the introduction of slaves, but interdicts the 
emancipation of the slaves already in the State! 
These Southern men understand clearly enough 
that the question is not, whether Kansas shall 
be a slaveholding, but whether it shall be « 
slave-importing State. Is it the ingenuity of 
this device for making Kansas a slave State, in 
any event, that enlists the President on the side 
of the Lecompton Convention, despite its utter 








pecessary measure of disunion, The Buchanan 


know nothing of the result, except in this coun- 


of such emigrant; and provided, also, that laws | 2° 


ular vote ? 

Section 22, article 5, of the Constitution, fur- 
nishes a singular specimen of the zeal of the 
Convention for the interests of Slavery : 

“ Src. 25. It shall be the duty of all civil of- 
ficers of this State to use due diligence in the 
securing and rendition of persons held to ser- 
vice or labor in this State, i) either of the 
States or Territories of the United States, and 
the Legislature shall enact such laws as may be 
neceseary for the honest and faithful carrying 
out of this provision of the Constitution. 

According to the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the Prigg case, the power of Congress 
in regard to the rendition of slaves is exclu- 
sive—the States have no right to act in the mat- 
ter. This wise Convention at Lecompton 
thinks differently. The clause of the Federal 
Constitution concerning the rendition of per- 
sons held to ‘service or labor, is restricted in 
terms to “persons” escaping from one State 
to another. The Lecompton Constitution 
embraces all persons held to service or 
labor in Kansas, or any other Territory or 
State, whether escaping or not. It makes the 
whole ministerial force of Kansas a slave- 
catching corps. All civil cflicers are bound to 
be on the alert in hunting down aud ceizing 
persons held to service or labor, anywhere, 
whether runaways or not, and the Legislature 
is bound to pass all needful laws on the sub- 


ject ! 


That such a Convention should care any 
more for logic or consistency than for fair-deal- 
ing, is not to be expected. In its article con- 
cerning Slavery, it asserts that the right of an 
owner to his slave as property “ is as inviolable 
as the right of the owner of any property what- 
ever.” And yet, in the closing part of the arti- 
cle, it provides that “any person who shall ma- 
liciously dismember or deprive a slave of life 
shall suffer such punishment as would be in- 
flicted in case the like offence had been com- 
mitted on a free white person, and on the like 
proof, except in case of insurrection.” 

So if an owner, infuriate with passion, kill his 
slave, he must be hung. Would you hang 
the owner of an cx for knocking him in the 
head, or a master, for killing his dog? And 
yet the right of property in the two-legged ani- 
mal, you tell us, “is as inviolable” as the right 
of property in the four-legged ! 

The members of this Convention admitted 

that they represented a small minority of the 
People. Its President expressly acknowledged 
this in his closing speech. It is notorious that 
not two thousand votes were polled for them, 
but it is the official record that nine thousand 
were polled for Mr. Parrott, the Free State del- 
egate for Congress. The bill of rights agreed 
upon by the Convention contains the following 
declaration : 
“2d. All political power is inherent. in the 
ople, and all free Governments are founded 
on their avthority, and instituted for their ben- 
efit, and therefore they have at all times an in- 
alienable and indefeasible right to alter, reform, 
or abolish their form of Government in such 
manner as they may think proper.” 

And yet, this spurious Convention, rep- 
resenting not a fifth of the People of Kansas, 
after this fact had been ascertained by the Oc- 
tober election, had the audacity to proceed to 
form a Government for the other four-fifths, 
and, when their work was done, to deny to the 
People not only the power to vote against their 
plan of Government, but the right to alter at 
any time hereafter a certain part of it, even al- 
though unanimous against it! It tramples 
under foot its own declaration of a sclemu 
truth, and refuses to submit its plan of Govern- 
ment to the People, in whom “all political 
power is inherent,” expressly on the ground 
that they would vote it down. In short, it is 
in rebellion against the People, and, what is 
worse, the President sustains its rebellion, and 
becomes an accomplice in the conspiracy to 
deprive them of their rights. 





THE POWER OF A TERRITORIAL CONVEN- 
TION, 


The President in his Message assumed that 
the act by which the Lecompton Convention 
was called, was a legitimate act of legislation. 
He seems to regard the Convention itself as 
having legal authority. In the short debate in 
the Senate, on the 8th instant, to which it gave 
rise, Mr. Davis of Mississippi indirectly claimed 
for the Convention a certain kind of sover. 
eignty; and Mr. Mason of Virginia asserted 
that there was no jurist in the land whe could 
not demonstrate, as a question of law, that the 
Federal Government was bound to respect it 
under the existing law—the Kansas-Nebraska 
act. 

Last summer, in urging upon our friends in 
Kansas the policy of voting, we were met by the 
objection, that to vote under the Convention 
act, was to recognise the validity of the usurp 
ing Legislature. Our reply was, that that body 
had no authority, binding in law, to call a Con- 
vention—that the Kansas-Nebraska act did not 
invest the Legislature with any such power. 
Our language was: 

“No Territorial Legislature, without author- 
ity from Congress, can change the Government 
of a Territory. The Free State men in their 
preamble say that ‘the organic act does not 
authorize the Territorial Legislative powers, 
even when legitimately convened, to pass any 
enabling act to change the Government of the 
same.’ That is true. A lawfully-constituted 
Territorial Legislature, or a spurious one, may 
initiate proceedings for a change of Govern- 
ment; may take the lead in calling a Conven 
tion to form a State Constitution; the Conven- 
tion so called may meet, and agree upon the 
plan of a Constitution; but, unless the whole 
action has proceeded under an enabling act of 
Congress, the proceedings are of no binding 
force—the Constitution is without vitality—the 
Territorial Government continues—there is and 
can be no change till Congress act. If Con- 
gress ratify what has been done, the Territory 
becomes 3 State, and the Constitution goes into 
effect; if not, not. So the-people themselves 
might in their primary assemblies or by con- 
vention take the lead; calla Delegate Conven- 
tion to form a State Constitution, (or rather the 
plan of one,) without any enabling act by Con- 
gress. But their action would have no binding 
force, unless ratified by Congress.” 

That our position was the true one, and that 
Mr. Buchanan and his friens in the Senate 
have assumed a ground utterly untenable, ap- 
pears from authorities quoted by Mr. Trumbull, 
in his remarks on the Message, as follows : 


“T wish to call attention to a precedent on 
this subject, for it is no new question. Some 
years ago, an attempt was about being made in 
the then Territory of Arkansas to get up a Con- 
vention under the Territorial act.. The Gov- 
ernor of Arkansas addressed the President of 
the United States, (at that time General Jack 
son,) to know what course he should pursue, in 
case the Territorial Legislature attempted to 
call a Convention to form a State Constitution. 
General Jackson referred the communication 
to the Attorney General of the United States, 
and here is his opinion: 

“¢The legislative power is vested in a Gen- 
eral Assembly, composed of two branches—the 
Legielative Council and the House of Represent. 
atives—both of which are elected by the peo- 
ple. The act providing for the government of 
the Territory of Missouri, spproved June 4, 1812, 
and which is adopted in the laws relating to 
Arkansas, as defining the powers of the legis- 
lative department, declares “that the General 
Assembly shall have power to make laws in all 
cases, both civil and criminal, for the good gov- 
ernment of the people of said Territory, not 
repugnant to or inconsistent with the Constitu- 





cisrezard of his oft-repeated opinicn that the 


tion and laws of the United States.” This part 
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of the law is to he taken in connection with the 
other provisions contained in it; and, when so 
considered, it will be seen that the whole law 


of organizing a temporary Territorial Govern- 
ment, which was intended to remain subject at 
all times to the control of Congress, under the 
authority conferred upon it by ihe Constitution 
of the United States. Under tho exercice of 
this authority, Congress may at pleasure repeal 
or modify the laws passed by the Territorial 
Legislature, and may at any time abrogate and 
remodel the Legislature itself, and all the other 
departments of the Territorial Government. 
“*To suppose that the legislative powers 
granted {o the General Assembly include the 
authority to abrogate, alter, or modify, the Ter- 
ritorial Government established by the act of 
Congress, and of which the Assembly is a ccn- 
stituent part, would be manifestly absurd. The 
act of Congress, so far as it is consistent with 
the Constitution of the United States, and with 
the treaty by which the Territory, as a part of 
Louisiana, was ceded to the United States, is 
the supreme law of the Territory; it is para- 
mount to the power of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, and can only be revoked or altered by the 
authority from which it emanated. The Gene- 
ral Assembly and the people of the Territory 
are as much bound by its provisions, and as in- 
capable of abrogating them, as the Legislatures 
and people of the American States are bound 
by and incapable of abrogating the Conatitu- 
tion of the United States. It is also a maxim 
of universal law, that when a particular thing 
is prohibited by law, all means, attempts, or 
contrivances, to effect such thing are also pro- 
hibited. Consequently, it is not in the power 
of the General Assembly of Arkansas to pass 
any law for the purpose of electing members to 
form a Constitution or State Government, nor 
to do any other act, directly or indirectly, to 
create such new Government. Every such 
law, even though it were approved by the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory, would be null and void. 
If passed by them, notwithtanding his veto, by 
a vote of two-thirds of each branch, it would 
still be equally void.’ 

_ “This was the ground taken by the Admin- 
istration of General Jackson in regard to Ar- 
kansas; and the position is an unanswerable 
one. Any law passed by the Territorial Legis- 
lature of Kansas, which possessed no greater 
authority than the Territorial Legislature of 
Arkansas, initiating a Convention, is utterly 
null and void. 

“The Attorney General then goes on to dis- 
cuss the right of the people to petition, and to 
get up a Government and present it to Con- 
gress, asking to be admitted as a State into the 
Union. He argues that they have no power 
to put into operation a Constitution emanating 
from the people, without Congressional author- 
ity, but they have the right to assemble and pe- 
tition for a redress of grievances, and, if they 
think proper, to present their petition in the 
form of a Constitution, as the people of Kansas 
did the Topeka Constitution, leaving it to Con- 
gress {o determine whether to admit them or 
not. But this Convention which met at Le- 
compton originated in the call of the Territorial 
Legislature, and is entitled to just as much re- 
spect and no more than would be a call ema- 
nating from the same number of persons who 
are equally respectable, and not members of 
that Legislature. 

“But, sir, there is other authority than the 
)Administration of General Jackson and the 
opinion of the Attorney General in 1835. We 
have authority which I apprehend will be eatis- 
factory even to the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Bigler,] who endorsed this message in full. 
In the debate which took place upon the ad- 
mission of Michigan into the Union, an objec- 
tion was raised, that the Convention which as- 
sembled in the Territory of Michigan had not 
been authorized by the Territorial Legislature, 
but emanated from spcntanecus meetings got 
up in the Territory—a sort of voluntary Con- 
vention. Mr. Buchanan answered that objec- 
tion. 

“Mr. Hale. What Buchanan was that? 

“Mr. Trumbull. Mr. James Buchanan, now 
President of the United States. I will read 
what he said, from the Congressional Globe of 
that day: 

“* We ought not to apply the rigid rules of 
abstract political science too rigorously to such 
cases. It has been our practice heretofore to 
treat our infant Territories with parental care, 
to nurse them with kindness, and when they 
had attained the age of manhood, to admit them 
into the family without requiring from them a 
rigid adherence to forms. The great questions 
to be decided are—Do they contain a sufficient 
population? Have they adopted a Republican 
Constitution? And are they willing to enter 
the Union upon the terms which we propose ? 
If so, all the preliminary proceedings have 
been considered but mere forms, which we have 
waived in repeated instances. They are but 
the scaffolding of the building, which is of no 
further use atter the edifice is complete. We 
have pursued this course in regard to Tennes- 
see, to Arkansas, and even to Michigan. No 
Senator will pretend that their Territorial Leg- 
islatures had any right whatever to pass laws 
enabling the people to elect delegates to a Con- 
vention for the purpose of forming a State Con- 
stitution. It was an act of usurpation on their 

art. 

“ That was the language of James Buchan- 
an, now President of the United States, who 
encamped his army round about this Lecomp- 
ton Convention, declared it legal, and now talks 
about it as a legitimate Convention, and speaks 
in his message here of an election which is to 
be held under its authority as legitimate. It 
was an act of usurpation on the part of the 
Legislature, to use his own language, ever to 
to have passed an act calling into being a Con- 
vention to form a State Constitution. How idle 
is it, then, to talk of this Lecompton Conven- 
tion as a legitimate one, emanating from com- 
petent authority! In the same speech from 
which I before read, Mr. Buchanan remarked : 

“The Senator from Ohio | Mr. Ewing] has 
contended that the second Michigan Conven- 
tion had no power to assent, because the first 
Convention which was held had refused. 

“¢Mr. Ewing said he had asked whether, if 
the first Convention had assented to the condi- 
tion proposed by the act of Congress, there 
would have been any objection to this assent 
because it had been called by virtue of an act 
of the Legislature? 

“¢Mr, Bachanan said, certainly not. It 
never could have been contended thai this act 
of the Legislature had vitiated the subsequent 
proceedings of the Convention. Although it 
was not necessary to give them validity, yet it 
would not destroy them. It could neither make 
the case better nor worse.’ 

“That was the opinion of Mr. Buchanan in 
regard to the authority of a Territorial Legis- 
lature possessing all the powers under the or- 
ganic act which the Kansas Territorial Legis- 
lature possessed to call a Convention to form a 
Constitution.” 

The next day, in the Senate, Mr. Douglas, in 
the course of his elaborate speech against the 
President’s views of the Lecompton Conven- 
tion, remarked : 

“ The late Convention had never been recog- 
nised by Congress, which, in distinctly refusing 
to pass an enabling act for that purpose, had 
rather withheld its assent from the assembling 
of any Convention im Kansas. Nor did the 
organic act of that Territory confer upon the 
Legislature the power to authorize such a body. 
Territorial Conventions were strictly legal only 
when held in pursuance of an act of Congress. 
This was the doctrine announced by the Ad- 
ministration of President Jackson in the case 
of Arkansas, ard reaffirmed in a report of the 
Committee on Territories in the United States 
Senate so late as the 11th of March, 1856. 
Without such Congressional sanction, the action 
of a Convention can be regarded as nothing 
more than a petition to. Qongress, which that 
body may receive or reject at its discretion.” 





Not “Repusiican” Avutnoriry.—Demo- 
cratic journals in all parts of the country are 
fond of quoting the N. Y. Times as Republican 
authority. That journal pretends to no such 
thing—in fact, has repeatedly declared its in- 
dependence of all parties. Yet the Star, of 
this city, says, no longer ago than last week, 
Friday, that “the N. Y. Times, as all know, is 
a consistent and vehement Republican party 
paper.” 

The Times of the previous Thursday con- 
tains the following editorial paragraph : 

“It is very curious to note the pertinacity 
with which political parties cling to this Kan- 
sas question, in the hope of making party capi- 
tal out of it. The principal interest which the 
leading organs of both parties take in the sub- 
ject, turns upon its shifting relations to their 





partisan ascendency. Tie Republican presses 


was designed to accomplish the single purpose | 


are rejoicing at the course cf Walker and 
Douglae—not because that course 18 just and 
proper, but because it threatens to divide the 
Democratic party, and prepare the way for @ 
Republican President. ‘The Democratic papers 
regret the same action, for the same reason. 
Neither side acts upon avy settled principles, 
cr from any paramount regard for the public 
gocd.”’ 


THE COURSE OF THE ADMINISTRATION— 
THE POSITION OF PARTIES. 





Mr. Buchanan was the favorite of the South- 
ern members of the Cincinnati Convention, es- 
pecially of the Virginia delegates. He was 
nominated chiefly through Southern influence, 
and was elected chiefly by Southern votes. 
Only one State in the South voted against him; 
only four of the sixteen free States voted for 
him. That Southern men and counsels should 
control him, and give character to his Adminis- 
tiation, can surprise nobody who understands 
the relations of Principal and Agent. 

The selection of his Cabinet showed that the 
Public expectation was not to be disappointed. 
Orly ove member, the Attorney General, rep- 
resented a Democratic free State, and he was 
a jurist, not a politician, or a statesman, ora 
party leader. Two represented free States, in 
which their power had gone down with that of 
their party. So that it may be said that Messrs. 
Cass, Toucey, and Black, the three members of 
the Cabinet from the free States, brought with 
them no force to the Administration, appeared 
as the legitimate exponents of no Party, held 
in their hands no means for controlling or sha- 
ping the movements of the so-called Democracy 
of the North. What could be expected from 
such men, so circumstanced, when confronted 
by energetic politicians from the South, each 
sustained by his State, and clothed with the 
power of a party leader? Mesars. Cobb, Floyd, 
Thompson, and Prowa, could speak for their 
States, and their section; Mesars. Cass and 
Toucey had .been disowned by their States 
and gection, and Mr. Black, although a citizen 
of a Democratic State, could not speak for his 
Party. To say nothing of the timidity, 
indecision, and want of tact, of the free State 
members, and the boldness, energy, and man- 
aging qualities of the Southern, the position and 
circumstances of the latter, naturally gave them 
the control of the Administration. No one who 
has studied the political career of James 
Buchanan, and remembers the influence that 
determined his nomination and election, can 
suppose fora moment that he could withstand the 
unanimous and decided counsels of the South- 
ern members of his Cabinet. 

In the light of these considerations, his vacil- 
lating and disingenuous course in regard to 

Kansas becomes intelligible. It was desirable 
to build up a National Democracy, and recover 
a majority of the free States from the control 
ofthe Republicans. Governor Walker was there- 
fore instructed to pacify Kansas, and in order to 
do this, to promisee a fair and full application 
of the Principle of Popular Sovereignty. The 
Convention must be recognised, but its work, 
of course, should be submitted to the People. 
The Governor obeyed instructions, but his 
speeches aroused the indignation of the extre- 
mists of the South, who had resolved to have 
Kansas peaceably if possible, forcibly if neces- 
sary. The Administration wae alarmed—the 
Southern members feared that the “ National 
Democracy ” of the South mighi suffer too much 
in the attempt to build “ National Democra- 
cy” in the North, Had Mr. Buchanan been 
resolute and independent, he would have 
promptly sustained and vindicated Walker, but 
in deference to his Southern counsellors, he al- 
lowed him to be apologized for, as if he had 
just a little transcended his instructions, per- 
haps committed an error, but still had acted 
from good intentions—thus relieving himself of 
a responsibility he ought to have been magnan- 
imous enough to assume. 

This trimming policy was persisted in; but 
his Southern supporters, while offering stinted 
apologies for Walker, gradually brought the 
National Democrats of the South to assent to 
the policy of submitting to the Popular vote the 
Constitution to be formed in Kansas. 

Then came the October election, demonstra- 
ting beyond all doubt the overwhelming majority 
of the Free State men, dispelling the illusion 


sentiment in Kansas; and at the same time, 
Governor Walker detected and rejected the 
fraudulent returns from McGee and Oxford, 
a fact necessarily throwing odium or the 
cause of Slavery. No question was raised as 
to the fact—it was admitted on all hands, proved 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. What was 
the manly course for the President? To sus- 
tain Governor. Walker promptly—to vindicate 
his acts, and assume their responsibility. But 
his Southern counsellors could not allow this. 
No decided course was taken; for weeks, con- 
tradictory reports went abroad: the President 
condemned the action of Governor Walker— 
the President regretted his action, although he 
would excuse it on the ground that there was 
real fraud—the President was embarrassed by 
his action. Such were the reports. Vacilla- 
tion and want of resolution! He ought to have 
decidedly approved, cr decidedly condemned— 
he did neither; and therefore he weakened his 
National Democratic friends in the South, and 
encouraged the Extremists, who clamored 
more loudly than ever against Walker. Georgia 
and Mississippi passed resolutions, demanding 
his removal—and Georgia and Mississippi have 
two representatives in the Cabinet! It was at 
this juncture that Governor Wise, who had eus- 
tained the policy of subm’**ing the Constitution 
to the People of Kans... .nd was understood 
to be arrayed-against Mr. Hunter on this point, 
issued an address, treating the matter of differ- 
ance as one not at all vital, disavowing all op- 
position to Mr. Hunter, and expressing the 
opinion that, although it would be better to 
have the Constitution submitted to the People, 
still, if the Convention should send it first to 
Congress, it ought not for that reason to be re- 
jected. 

The Extremists had conquered; the South 
was united—it was easy to see what would be 
the course of the Administration. Their counsels 
prevailed in the Convention. It refused to sub- 
mit the Constitution to the People, but sub- 
mitted to them the proposition in regard to the 
introduction, not existence, of Slavery in the 
new State,.thus disregarding every pledge made 
by Mr. Buchanan, directly or through Mr. 
Walker, to the People of Kansas; and the Pres- 
ident, after six months of irresolution and vacil- 
lation, at last assumes a settled position. He 
is with the Convention; with the National De- 
mocracy and the Extremists of the South; for 
the Conatitution without previous submission to 
the People; against Popular Sovereignty as 
proclaimed in the resolutions of the Cincinnati 
Convention, in his Letter of Acceptance, in his 
Inaugural, and in his Letter of Instructions to 
Governor Walker. But, timid to the last, even 
in taking this position, he simply expresses his 
opinion, and makes an argument, without being 
bold enough to recommend to Congress the 
adoption of what he accepts, although he can- 
not wholly approve! 

But, committed at last to the course of the’ 
combined South, now under the domination of 
the Extreme men, he can hesitate no longer. 
The Lecompton Constitution is an Administra- 
tion measure. Opposition to it, is opposition 
to the Administration. The new policy is be- 
ginning to make itself manifest. Stanton, act- 





ing Governor of Kansas, having, in conformity 


| moved, and Denver, who, it is presumed, wil! 


of many slaveholders in regard to the state of 





with the demand of the great body of the Peo. | 
ple, and to prevent a deadly conflict in the Ter- | 
ritory, called an extra session of the Legis!a- 
tare, so that members just elected by the Peo- | to been a. iti 
| ple may express authoritatively their opposition | 44 , tenor Ae 8 & good deal longer than 
, to the Lecompton Constitution, is instantly re-i 5. Hed meataze of President Buchan. 
rs. © dwells at length upon the free negroeg 
he re) ‘ *ge Ps “ 
execute the will of the President, in arresting | a nck vmgs Yp3 the legislation 
any expression of popular opinion, is nominated | Bat what i “ ap wh a F 
in his place. Governor Walker, who doubtless queation and it is ditiech wonton iy e 
; fc ; : i ’ 3 ttle it just 
concurs in the action of the Secretary, is not | to our satisfaction. Several modes sam fee 
yet touched, but, should he attempt to proceed , Proposed. One is to send them, in one exodus 
to Kansas to discharge the duties of his posi- | - om 3 State, to the non-slaveholding State, 
tion, he would doubtless be decapitated. Mr. | ° mw f thi sag ge ee 
Seadios tins olvendiy fale i | Justice of this plan, Its reason assigned ; 
y fallen under the ban, and ! in a vindictive spirit, to teach Abolitionist 
we expect soon to see more open measures of _ ter how to apprec’: 
proscription resorted to. 
Meantime, the Democratic Party in the free | 
States must make its election between the Peo. 


ple of Kansas and the Lecompton Constitution ; 
between Popular Sovereignty, Douglas, and 
Walker, and the Free States, on one side, and | to be sent north, to a climate not suited to their 
& base usurpation, Buchanan and Caes, and the | 
Slave Oligarchy, on the other. 
REMOVAL OF THE ACTING GOVERNOR OF | 
KANSAS. 


GOVERNOR WISE ON FREE NEGROES, 





Governor Wise has isgued hig annual meg. 
sage to the Legislature of Virginia, and, a8 wag 


8 bet. 
se the nature of the negro 
But that spirit, always blind, is apt to mistake 
iu this, and the result would be rather to make 
80 many missionaries among the foes to our in- 
stitutions and to our people—io harden them 
| @gatnet us, rather than to convert them in our 

favor. Besides, they would, on this plan, have 


habits or natures; and it would be harsh thus to 
subject them to wholesale dizpersion, diseasa 
and extinction. Such is their fate in free State’ 
and in cold climates. They are not fit for free. 
dom or frost, unless they are among friends 
who will provide for them ; and slaveholders ~ 
a | last are the beat friends to the African race 
One day last week, a telegraphic despatch | and their climate and location are most kindly 
came to Washington, announcing that Mr. Stan- | t? their natures and habits, ; 


It would be more 
ton, Acting Governor of Kansas, had consented | 








umane, and more just to them, to ¢ 


| them their libert 
to call an extra session of the Legislature. Mr. | ag ay fine ate 


Buchanan instantly removed him, nominated | 
Mr. Denver, formerly of California, in his place, 
and, after a warm discussion, the nomination 1 bli timent, Wi } 
miccnniiomsih,. 4 seal by public sentiment. hat then —if the 
con med Twen egg Senators voted to | ought not to be sent north, to free Statog and 
confirm, nineteen against it—the latter being | the tender mercies of fanatics and frost, nor to 
Republicans. One of the Republican Senators | the South und Slavery? The answer is, that ws 
was absent, and Mr. Douglas declined to vote, | OUgbt to colonize as many as we can to Libe. 
Among the affirmatives, it is said, were some |") = — back 1 erg ra 2S many ag 
Native Americans of the South, and Andrew | ton Vf Slocores peer enn, patriarchal protee. 
? “W | tion of Slavery; to encourage the virtuous and 
Johnson, the new Senator from Tennessee, | industrious among them, by secing that they are 
Washington correspondents say that Mr. Seward | compelled to learn valuable trades aud arts. 
Pp y Pp aud arts 
made a scathing speech, denouncing the Ad- | #04 to reform our penal code go as to punish 
ministration for the employment ofa spy, named | oak taste pe oben rape to 
r : é i | punis ; ida eness with solitary 
Martin, who, ostensibly in the Territory on | imprisonment; and to condemn the minor ¢}: 
other business, has been exercising, by order of | fenders and the idle to labor on the public 
the Chief Executive, the function of a spy over | works. A code of discipline would goon rid yg 
Messrs. Walker and Stanton. of all the vicious and dissolute, and retain to ug 
The ‘act of the Adatinistration in removing the trustworthy, the virtuous, and industrions,” 
=) 
Stanton is marked by indecent haste. He isa| 1t seems, then, that “the moral sense” of the 
, peer 
Southern man, a National Democrat, and people of Virginia would revolt at the enslave. 
" . was 
appointed as peculiarly fiited for his position. | ™&™* of free negroes, This is encouraging, 
His only cffence is, that by acting honorably | CODE 48 1t does from the lips of Gov. Wise, 
towards the people of Kansas, he has provoked | But he proceeds to tel! ua that, at present, the 
the hestility of the Fire Eaters. free negroes are specially taxed to help the Col- 
The call for an extra session of the Legisla. | Onization Society. This barbarons law the 
ure may have seemed unjustifiable to the Pres. | Governor condemns. He says: 
ident, but why proncunce judgment without a| “ The !aw was passed before the new Consti- 
fair hearing? Mr. Stanton was instructed to | tution went into operation, and the Constitution 
i sith ie, cell Win Weiliadaiten tilled eal tence ti, | provides that all taxes shall be equal and uni- 
f _ é ne Peace In | form. Now, this is not equal, anc not uniform ; 
the Territory, aud it is quite probable that he | it is special and pariial, and on one class alone; 
could have shown abundant reasons in support | and capitation tax is provided only to be lev. 
of the policy of convening the Legislature, asa | i¢4 “oo male intehiiente of 21 years of 
peace-making measure. But the President, as ee ee ee law, - out $7,000 per pry 
‘€ glad of ; : ; eat is raised from free negroes, and about $1,000 
if giad of an eppuey to signalize his new | per arnum ouly is expended for its professed 
devotion to the Fire-Eaters, and his determina- | purpose of colonization. The balance goes into 
tion to force threugh the Lecompton fraud, at | the general treasury, in addition to other taxes, 
every cost, puniehes Mr. Stanton, without giv- | I therefore recommend the repeal of this law 
ss : S levying this tax. I recommend also that a free 
ing him a chance to speak. 


Si. thasihents petdiessntita ta.00 ti negro be allowed in future, after a given day, 
, ollows : 


to hold no land or real estate beyond a small 
Proclamation Convening the Territorial Legisla- | umber of acres for a homestead ; and no house 
ture of Kansas. 


; or lot in a city or towu; and that they be pro- 
To the members of the Legislative Assembly of , bibited from lending money on interest to 4 
the Territory of Kansas: white person at all, and from holding slaves.” 

An extraordinary occasion having occurred As this proposed legislation is no worse than 
in the affairs of the Territory, within the mean- | that of several free States upon the subject, we 
ing of the 30th section of the organic act, | will not criticise it. 
which authorizes the Legislature to be called 
together upon such occasions— 

I, Frederic P. Stanton, Secretary of and Act- 
ing Governor, do hereby summon the members 
of the Council and House of Representatives 
of the said Territory to assemble in their re- 
spective Houses at Lecompton, on Monday 
next, the 7th instant, then and there to con- 
sider matters of great moment, pertaining to 
the public welfare. 

Given under the seal of the Territory at Le- 
compton, this the first day of December, A. D. 
1857. Frep. P. Stanton. 


aKa fro 

4 , and gel] them ib 
sale into Slavery, without their consent, But 
the moral sense of our people would rayo}: 
violation of individual and personal r 
this, and no such usurpation wou'd he tole 
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THE WAR COMMENCED. 


“ We have every reacon to believe that this 
morning Frederick P. Stanton, Eaq, was re 
moved fm the position of Territorial Secre- 
tary of Kansas—a siep, the necessity of which 
wiil be realized instantly by all who compre- 
hend the purpose of the President in the mat- 
ter of the Kansas question to be, as it is, to 
take that vexatious matter ont of the arena of 
national politics as soon as possible; of which 
policy, according to the journals now symps 











The special session convened on tho 8th. | thizirg politically with Mr. Stanton, he is at 

Mr. Stanton, in his message says: this time avery active and uncompromising op- 
ponent. 

“In conseqence of recent events, I find my-|  “ This measure of State indicates that we are 

self compelled by a sense of duty to call you to- | correct in proclaiming, as we have done, that 

gether, that you may adopt prompt legislative | ¢hera can be no half way position on the Kansas 


measures to avert the calamities which threaten | question, as it has been precipitated upon the 
the public peace.” Mr. Stanton recommends | National Administration and Congress. Those 
the passage of an act, directing that an election | occupying @ common platform with reference 
be held under different officera, on the same | to it, side by side with Senators Seward and 
day and at the same place provided by the) Hale, cannot be regarded as hereafter entitled 
proclamation issued by the President of the! to Democratic fellowship.” Wash. Star, Dec.’ 
Convention, and authorizing the people to vote | 

for a Constitutton in either of the forms pre: | 
sented by the Convention, and also against the 

Constitution in both forms. The Governor 
also recommends the passage of a law making 
fraudulent returns of votes felony, with suitable 
punishment.” 

And for this faithful attempt to carry into ef- 
fect the doctrine of Popular Sovereignty, Mr. 
Stanton is turned out of cffice by the President, 
who, in flagrant violation of his most solemn 
pledge to maintain the same doctrine, is seek- 
ing to force through Congrese, and upon the 
Territory, a Constitution framed by the repre- 
sentatives of one-fifth of its voters, and repudi- | 
ated with abhorrence by four-fifths. _ | those of the North acting with them, That 

He may succeed in Congress, but not in! thig determination has been deliberately formed 
Kansas. We do not believe it is in the power | is hardly to be questioned ; for it is well knowa 
of the Administration, with the whole military | thst the distinguished Senator has had te 
force of the United States, to compel the Peo- | Wee ia which to come to conclusions en 

ie proper course for him to take upon the hsn% 
ple of Kansas to submission. They will not 


. , : question, in the phase in which circumstances 
submit, and they ought not to submit. have thrust it on the Executive and Congress. 


Weare well aware that it is not in the power 
of our little and lively cotemporary to excom 
municate one of the ablest men in the Demo 





The above paragraph, if true, indicates that 
the Administration is bent on terrifying North. 
ern Democrats into support of the Lecompton 
Constitution. The course of the Administra 
tion papers here looks in the same direction. 
All who follow Douglas are threatened with ex- 
communication from the Administration party. 

The Star of last Wednesday says: 

“‘ The brief debate of yesterday in the Senate, 
upon the subject, nomivally, of printing the 
message and accompanying documents, leads 
us to the conclasion, with great reluctance 10 
deed, that Senator Douglas is about to sever 
the connection heretofore existing between bis 
self and the Democratic party of the South ant 











TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


In the Senate, a message was received from 
the President. After which, Senator Hale an- 
nounced the death of his colleague, James Bell, | Union show the feeling of the Cabinet. a 
in appropriate terms. Senators Fessenden of | Papers subsist upon the patronage of the 
Maine, and Seward of New York, followed | Ministration, and reflect its ee a 
with weil-chosen eulogies of the deceased, and | controverted questions. They now are es 
the Senate adjourned. ing to intimidate the Northern Democracy; 

In the House, Mr. Tappan, of New Hamp- we shall soon see with what succes? 
shire, announced the death of Mr. Bell, of New 
Hampshire, and, after the usual eulogies, the 
House adjcurned. 








THE SOUTHERN FEELING UPON THE MBS 
SAGE, 


There is some curiosity to know how the 
people of the South will receive that portion of 
the President’s Message which refers to Kw 
eas, and also how they will relish the positie? 
assumed by Mr. Douglas in regard to it. The 
Washington correspondent of the Richmon 
South, an ultra Pro-Slavery joursa!, says: 





THE ULTRAISTS AWAKE. 


The Southern Ultraists are wide awake to the 
importance of the impending conflict in Con- 
gress upon the Kansas question. The Rich- 
mond South is once more the hearty supporter 
of the Administration. It remarks: “Ths Southern members of the 35th Com 


“At last the Kansas controversy has assumed | press are by no means unanimous in approving 
the shape of a direct conflict between the Pro-| the expressions and sentiments of the ~_ 
Slavery interests of the South and the Anti- | ment, and criticisms are indulged in with grea 
Slavery interests of the North. The Adminis- | freedom, and, in some instances, with or 
tration, supported by the bulk of the Northern | of severity. Indeed, it is proper to Bay t . 
Democracy, stand with the South in the strug: | that portion of the message relating to — 
gle. But Black Republicanism is reinforced | sffairs has occasioned no little disappoint™®’, 
by the defection of Democrats in the North in | on the part of the Southern members, W2° 
whose fidelity we have been accustomed to re-| hoped that the President would have define 
pose implicit confidence. The contest will be his position towards Walker’s high-handed - 
arduous and of doubtful issue. The Adminis- | gictatorial acts, and his misgoverument 1 t 
tration will want the support of the ablest men | Territory, so as to give them the opportunity a 
in the party, and the South will need the ser- | discriminating in hia favor in their conscie? 
vice of its traest and most trusted champions. | tious condemnations of the policy pursue ie 
Where stands Senator Hunter in this emer-| Kansas, and of uniting in sincerely 90 best 
gency? His position is beyond dispute. In ly supporting the Aduinistration, and giving 
his Rockingham Letter he promulgated the | the confidence of the South. Unfortunalé! 
very principle upon which the Administration | however, as it will be perceived, Mr. Buchan 
and the Democracy now plant themselves in| has wholly omitted any allusion to the oti 
the controversy with Walker and the Black Re-! misconduct of Governor Walker, leaving 
publican party. He asserted the absolute au- sentiments on that subject in a very. al 
thority of a Convention in the manner and mat- | state of doubt.’ This omission was €¥) wer’ 
ter of State organization, and he rejected the ' studied and made by Mr. Bachanan, for yr 
idea that Kansas should be kept out of the best known to himself; but it may @™0" hoe 
Union because its Constitution wants the for- | sequences which he would be glad to 
mality of popular ratification.” avoided, * * * Jorthera oF 

The Slavery Propagandists will be a uniton| “You meee | be assured ope ee on t 

i i j . i message Wil ‘ 
this question, without doubt. They care little aie South arn ysl considerable a 
for & e welfare of the Democratic party, in com- of zeal in sustaining the President 02 * 
parison to temporary succes3 in Kansas. It is of the Kansas question.” 

& little inconsistent, however, for men who op- 

pose the reference of a Constitution to the peo-/ The clergymen of Washington ° 
ple, to support Mr. Buchanan, who professes to to officiate as chaplains, by tur, to 
dislike this principle, ' of Representatives, 
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WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


wa from the Utah expedition is im- 
Colonel Alexander’s camp was near 
ork, Green river. The Mormons had 

off six handred head of cattle belonging to 
run patty. Governor Cumming was bent, if 
von upon entering Utah. 


The ne 
portant. 
Harris's F 


the Senatorial debate on the Kansas ques- 

ghich came off last Wednesday week, at- 
ed hundreds of listeners, who filled every 
‘the gallery. A strong desire was man- 
‘oat to hear Mr. Donglas’s apeech, and much 
if thy was felt for him, The outburst of 
ert which followed the conclusion of his 


oA was an indication of this sympathy. 


James W. Denver, of California, has been ap- 
the President Secretary of Kansas 
Territory, in the place of Mr. Stanton, removed. 
In the Senate, 20 opposition to Denver was 
by Mr. Douglas, and therefore the re- 
‘oicings of Administration journals are foolish. 
. is aot an indication of the fate of the Lecomp- 
ton Constitation before that body. The cause 
for the removal of Mr. Stanton was his official 
aot of calling the new Territorial Legislature 


toy 


poiated by 


made 


wether. 
<= “sf of the Baltimore Sun, remarks : 

“The latest intelligence from Kansas fearful- 
|p complicates the question relating to that 
‘ ablesome Territory. The Legislature elect 
ne meet, and assume the direction of the 
Territorial Government, whether called by 
\eting Governor Stanton or not. It is stated 
were, on reliable authority, that it is then pro 
sosed to arrest the action of the Lecompton 
PonventiOD, and enact laws making it a penal 
fence to hold the constitutional election, which 
is to take place on the 2d inst. pial 

«Geaeral Denver has started on his mission 
to Kansas, but it is apprehended that he will 
yot reach the Territory in time to exert his au- 
thority and influence for the maintenance of 
order, Governor Walker has not been removed, 
put probably will not return to the Territory 
ag Governor, inasmuch as he coincides with the 
popular feeling against the action of the Le- 
compton Convention. ' 

“Kaosas is therefore, or will be before the 
ist of July next, in open rebellion against the 
(8, Territorial Government. There will be 
s fearful crisis, though it was not unforeseen. 
Gor, Walker advised the President that this 
gould be the result.” er 

Willism A. Richardson, of Illinois, has been 
appointed Governor of Nebraska Territory. 
What does this fact import? Mr. Richardson 
wis the lieutenant of Mr. Douglas in the last 
Congress, aud has been supposed to agree with 
hia in his viewa of the doctrine of Popular 
Sovereignty. But the appointment of Mr. Rich- 
grison to office would seem to imply that he 
agrees with the Cabinet in the presert crisis. 


Senators Henderson and Houston are on 
their way to Washington. 


Ghe Rebietv, 


Life of an American Slave. 

We have received proof sheets of a story with 
the above title from the publisher, H. Dayton, 
New York. It isa work of uncommon power 
and interest. The style is simple, and the 
course of the story straightforward, and we pre- 
dict for it a popular sale. We understand that 
the story is 8 perfectly true one, and that it was 
issued in a cumbrous form, and with many un- 
interesting episodes, before the day of cheap 
and popolar books, yet, in spite of these draw- 
backs, it sold entirely out of print. The present 
sory is abridged, and will be presented to the 
public ina readable shape. It will be issued 
ina few days, and, when we receive a copy, we 
ahall review it more carefully. 











Tie Hasheesh Rater. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 
This is a singular book—in many respects 
weof power and a certain fagcination. It is 
wnething in the vein of De Quincey’s Opium 
fater. Hasheesh is the secretion of-an East- 
en plant (Cannabis Indica) which possesses 
pwerful stimulant and narcotic propertiee. 
lis volume describes the effect of hasheesh 
yon the human system, and especially upon 
temind. It will be found by the curious to 
yasess much interest. The style in which it is 
mitten is nervous and graphic. 





K Senator Hunter, of Virginia, has just 
ven re-elected to the United States Senate for 
ix years from the 4th of March, 1859. He is 
‘wan of fine abilities, and is a friend to the 
(ilhoun Constitution of Kansas. He will doubt- 
ls break a lance with Mr. Douglas upon the 
walter on the Senate floor. 

Tat New House Patnters.—Mr. Steadman, 
f Ohio, was elected Printer to the House by a 
ition of his backers with those of Mr. Banks, 
if Virginia, The new firm will be that of 
“Banks & Steadman,” and they are to iesue a 
tev journal, we learn. Mr. Steadman is the 
andidate of Mr. Douglas, and it has been sup- 
Weed that the new paper will reflect Mr. 
Douglas's sentiments respecting Kansas, and 
tdvocate his interests. Says the Washington 
“respondent of the Richmond South : 

“A very creditable feature in the arrange- 
tent is the prospective establishment by the 
“pattners of a newspaper, of an improved 
*aulard, at the Capital, that will reflect the 

‘mocratic centiment of the country. This is 
“evident improvement on the old beneficiary 
‘em, in which the public printing seems to 

‘vo been regarded as a mere private emolu- 
“ent, without any attendant obligations to the 
Wry at large, The establishment of a press 
> § hich Democratic standard, as Messrs. 
_ and Steadman propose, that will not be 

mere Executive organ, but that will reflect 
net of the party at large, the printing 
ne bo fact being theirs, and not of the 
sj ae a of the Government, denotes 
idoes 7 change for the better, implying as 
— acknowledgment to the party, and 
,*yibg & public benefit not lightly to be es- 
wited in furnishing to the country a readable 

Ashington paper. It is understood that the 
“per will be established some time between 

‘Sand the Ist of January.” 

Wis the new journal to satisfy Northern 

, Uoctats and the Southern ones at the same 
“Upon the Kansas question? If Mr. 
~‘Ugles holds his position against the Admin- 
“ition, it would seem certain that the South 
“desert him, Mr. Banks’s newspaper, the 
with Side Democrat upholds the Lecompton 
by ‘ution. Mr. Steadman, we understand, 

‘tot. How will the partners come to an 
Seement upon this matter? Perhaps by re- 
ee hot only Mr. Douglas’s views, but those 

: South—issuing the paper as several of 
— Orleans journals are, one half in 
“net, the other in English ! 

wDg ls. 





aor Discretive.—The action of the Pres 
ep dismissing John McKeon, of New 
Uitd ~~ the cflice of District Attorney of the 
‘ts tates for that district, excites consider- 
—— throughout the country. Mr. 
of “ 8 dismissed for opposing the election 
Wont Wood at the recent municipal 
iy — New York. It is said that the Preg. 
re Mee Mr. Wood, but will not tol- 
bens * Solting from party nominations. This 
the oe @ disposition on the part of 
tei I enforce party discipline in a 
Why. ner. The N. ¥. Evening Post re- 
Ifth 


4 


‘b, yog,"°880n assigned for the removal of 


‘eulated = b€ the correct one, it is certainly 
Ming in shake the confidence of the most 
Ye may add: ‘. Bachanan’s patriotism, and 
“is tengey, his good sense, for no President 
"Rtely und? ue would suppose, would delib- 
leulders ett8ke to carry Wood upon his 


Weald ha itee his defeat. Such a burden 


General Washington. If Louis Napoleon has 
ever attempted a more direct or shameless in- 
terferenee with the elective franchise than this, 
the evidence of it has not yet trauspired, so far 
as we know.” 





ConerecationaL Cuurch Oprenep. — The 
Congregational or Independent Church, on 
Fifth street, opposite the City Hall, in this city, 
was reopened last Sunday for public worship. 
The Rev. Mr. Bassett, of Illinois, is to supply 
the pulpit during the winter, and the friends of 
the enterprise hope that the residents of Wash- 
ington who would like to see an independent, 
Anti-Slavery church established here, will at- 
tend its services. The sermon delivered last 
Sunday was one of much thought, research, 
and eloquence, 

Strangers are freely invited to attend. 





THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 


FIRST SESSION. 


Monday, December 14, 1857. 
SENATE. 
The standing committees were announced. 
The death of Senator Butler was announced 
in appropriate terms by his colleague, Mr. 


Evans. 
HOUSE. 


After the announcement of the standing com- 


mittees, the House resolved forthwith to occupy 
the new Hall. 

The death of Senator Butler was announced 
by the Hon. Mr. Boyce, and the House ad- 
journed. 


Standing Committees of the House. 
Committee of Elections—Thomas L. Harris 
of Il., W. W. Boyce of S. C., Israel Washburn 
of Me., Jobn W. Stevenson of Ky., Ezra Clark 
of Connecticut, H. M. Phillips of Pa., J. A. 
Gilmer of N. C., L. Q. C. Lamar of Miss., and 
James Wilson of Indiana. 

Of Ways and Means.—J. Glancy Jones of 
Pa., John 8S. Phelps of Mo., N. P. Banks of 
Mass., John Letcher of Va., L. D. Campbell of 
Ohio, H. W. Davis of Md., J. Kelly of N. Y., 
William A. Howard of Mich., and J. F. Dow- 
dell of Ala. 

Of Claims.—S. S. Marshall of Ill., M. R. H. 
Garnett of Va., J. R. Giddings of Ohio, T. G. 
Davidson of Ind., J. C. Kunkel of Pa, S. 
Moore of Ala., H. C. Goodwin of N. Y.,8. Ar- 
nold of Ct.,and H. Maynard of Tenn. 

On Covrmerce.—Jobn Cochrane of N. Y., 
John S. Millson of Va., E. B. Washburne of 
Ill, W. F. Miles of S. C., E. Wade of Ohio, 
James A. Stallworth of Ala., George Eustis of 
La., James Landy of Pa., and L. B.-Comins of 
Maas. 


On Public Lands.—Williamson R. W. Cobb 
of Ala., John McQueen of S. C., Henry Ben- 
nett of N. Y., John G. Davls of Ind, David S. 
Walbridge of Mich., Thomas Ruffin of N.C, 
Joshua Hill of Ga., William Montgomery of 
Pa., and Joseph C. McKibbin of Cal. 

On the Post Office and Post Roads.—W. H. 
English of Ind., P. Powell of Va., J. M. Wood 
of Me., C. L. Scott of Cal., V. B. Horton of 
Ohio, T. Davis of Iowa, J. Craig of Mo., R. 
Davis of Miss., and J. C. Atkins of Tenn. 

For the District of Columbia —William O. 
Goode of Va., T. F. Bowie of Md., E. Dodd of 
N. Y., H.C. Burnett of Ky., E. Joy Morris of 
Pa., Augustus R. Wright of Ga., 8. Dean of 
Conn., Alfred M. Scales of N.C., and Elijah 
Ward of N. Y. 

On the Judiciary.—G. S. Houston of Ala., 
J.S. Caskie of Va, M. W. Tappan of N. H., 
Burton Craige of N. C., C. pe aes an of Wis., 
Miles Taylor of La., C. Ready of Tenn., Henry 
Chapman of Pa., and H. F. Clark of N. Y. 

Committee on Indian Affairs.—A. B. Green- 
wood of Ark., C. 8. Scott of Cal., B. F. Leiter 
of Ohio, J. H. Reagan of Texas, 8S. H. Wood- 
son of Mo., E. 8. Shorter of Ala., 8. M. Bur- 
roughs of N. Y., S. Colfax of Ind., and W. F. 
Russell of N. Y. 

On Military Affairs —J. A. Quitman of 
Miss,, C. J. Faulkner, of Va., H. Marshall of 
Ky, John H. Savage of Tenn., Benjamin Stau- 
ton of Ohio, M. L. Bonham of S. C., Samuel R. 
Curtis of Iowa, George H. Pendleton of Ohio, 
and James Boffinton of Massachusetts. 

On Naval Affairs.—T. S. Bocock of Va., T. 
B_ Florence of Pa., T. Davis of Mass. W. 
Winslow of N. C., E. Corning of N. Y., J. Sher- 
man of Ohio, J. L. Seward of Ga., F. H. Morse 
of N. Y., and G. S. Hawkins of Fla. ‘ 
On Foreign Affairs.—T. L. Clingman of N. 
C., G. W. Hopkins of Va., A. Burlingame of 
Mass., J. B. Clay of Ky., D. Ritchie of Pa., W. 
Barksdale of Miss., D. E. Sickles of N. Y., H. 
E. Royce of Vt., and W. 8. Groesbeck of Ohio. 
On Territories—A. H. Stephens of Ga., W. 
Smith of Va., G. A. Grow of Pa., L. O’B. 
Branch of N. C., A. P. Granger of N. Y., J. 
Hughes of Ind., F. K. Zollicoffer of Tenn., C. 
L. Knapp of Mass., and J. B. Clark of Mo. 

On Patents—James A. Stewart of Md., Wil- 
liam B. Maclay of N. Y., Wilson Reilly of 
Penn., John R Edie of Penn., and William D. 
Brayton of R. I. 34 

On Public Buiidings and Grounds—L. M. 
Keitt of S.C, S. O. Peyton, of Ky., E. B. Mor- 
gan of N. Y., L. W. Hall of Ohio, and Samuel 
A. Parviance of Pa. 

On Accounts—J. C. Mason of Ky., J. Dick 
of Pa., T. Ruffin of N. C., J. A. Searing of N. 
Y., F. E. Spinner of N. Y. 

Joint Committee on the Library—W. H. Dim- 
mick of Pa., W. Winslow of N.C., and John 
U. Pettit of Ind. 

Joint Committee on Printing—Samuel A. 
Smith of Tenn., Otho R. Singleton of Miss., and 
Matthias H. Nichols of Ohio. , 

On Revolutionary Claims.—Samuel S. Cox 
of Ohio, George Taylor of New York, Isaiah D. 
lawson of New Jersey, Aaron H. Cragin of 
New Hampshire, James Jackson of Georgia, 
Owen Lovejoy of Illinois, Jabez L. M. Curry of 
Alabama, Henry L. Dawes of Massachusetts‘ 
and Jacob M. Kunkel of Maryland. 

On Public Expenditures—John M. E'liott 
of Kentucky, Henry A. Edmundson of Virginia, 
John Covode of Pennsylvania, Jacob R. Wort- 
endyke of New Jersey, John M. Parker of New 
York, Joseph R. Cockerill of Ohio, William 
Kellogg of Illinois, James M. Gregg of Ind., 
and E. P. Walton of Vermont. 

On Private Land Ctaims.—J. M. Sandidge 
of Louisiana, Joseph C. McKibbin of California, 
Aaron Harlan of Ohio, George 8S. Hawkins of 
Florida, Cadwalader C. Washburne of Wiscon- 
sin, Francis P. Blair of Missouri, Reuben E. 
Fenton of New York, Charles J. Gilman of 
Maine, and William T. Avery of Tennessee. 

On Manufactures.—William D. Bishop of 
Connecticut, Albert G. Watkins of Tennessee, 
Philemon Bliss of Ohio, Sherrard Clemens of 
Virginia, Nathaniel B. Durfee of Rhode Island, 
John A. Ahl of Penn., James B. Ricaud of 
Maryland, Henry M. Shaw of North Carolina, 
and Stephen C. Foster of Maine. 

Committee on Agriculture.—W. G. Whiteley 
of Delaware, Lawrence W. Hall of Ohio, Wm. 
B. Kelsey of New York, Guy M. Bryan of Tex- 
as, Justin S. Morrill of Vermont, John Huyler 
ot New Jersey, Richard Mott of Ohio, James B. 
Foley of Indiana, and James S. Gillis of Penn- 
sylvania. 

On the Militia. —Israel T. Hatch of N. Y., 
Albert G. Watkins of Tennessee, Anthony E. 
Roberts of Pennsylvania, Thomas F’. Bowie of 
Maryland, Cydnor B. Tompkins of Ohio, E. A. 
Warren of Arkansas, Aaron Shaw of Illinois, 
Albert G. Jenkins of Virginia, and Eli Thayer 
of Massachusetts. 

On Revolutionary Pensions.—John Hickman 
of Pennsylvania, John A. Searing of New York, 
Robert B. Hall of Mass., John V. Wright. of 
Tennessee, John M. Parker of N. Y., Henry M. 
Shaw of North Carolina, Nehemiah Abbott of 
Maine, Sherrard Clemens of Virginia, and John 
F, Potter of Wisconsin. 

On Invalid Pensions.—Joshua H. Jewett of 
Kentucky, Thomas B. Florence of Pennsylva- 
nia, George R. Robbins of New Jersey, John 
H. Savage of Tennessee, Calvin C. Chaffee of 
Massachusetts, Joseph Burns of Ohio, Thomas 
L. Anderson of Missouri, Oliver A. Morse of 
New York, and Charles Case of Indiana. 

On Roads and Canals.—George W. Jones 
of Tennessee, Albert G. Talbott of Kentucky, 
William S. Damrell of Massachusetts, Martin 
J. Crawford of Georgia, Samuel G. Andrews of 
New York, Edward A. Warren of Arkansas, 
Isaac N. Morris of Illinois, John Thompson of 
New York, and Paul Leidy of Pennsylvania. 

On Revisal and Unfinished Business.—W. 
L. Dewart of Pennsylvania, Joseph Miller of 
Ohio, De Witt C. Leech of Michigan, Guy M. 
Bryan of Texas, and Judson W. Sherman of 
New York. 

On Mileage —Robert Smith of Illinois, Am- 
brose S. Murray of New York, W. E. Niblack 
of Indiana, J. Morrison Harris of Maryland, 





@ be 


cken down the Administration of 


and Henry Waldron of Michigan, 


On Engraving.—Garnett B. Adrain of New 
Jersey, Israel T. Hatch of New York, and W. 
L. Underwood of Kentucky. 

On Expenditures in the State Department — 
Owen Jones of Penn., Jabez L. M. Curry of 
Alabama, John A. Bingham of Ohio, William 
T.A of Tennessee, and Charles B. Hoard 


of New York. 
On < ge-y in the Treasury Depart- 
ment,— William Lawrence of Ohio, Allison 


White of Pennsylvania, David Kilgore of Ind., 
Jacob M. Kunkel of Maryland, and Lucius J. 
Gartrell of Georgia. 

On Expenditures in the War Department.— 
Wilson Reilly of Penn., Clark B. Cochrane of 
New York, Joseph R. Cockerill of Ohio, Wil- 
liam Stewart of Pennsylvania, and John V. 
Wright of Tennessee. 

On itures in the Navy rtment.— 
John B. Haskin of New York, Joseph Miller of 
Ohio, Emory B. Pottle of New York, Paulus 
Powell of Virginia, and Reuben Davis of Mis- 
sissippi. 

On Expenditures in the Post Office Depart- 
ment.—Albert G. Talbott of Kentucky, John 
H. Reagan of Texas, George W. Palmer of 
New York, Joseph Burns of Ohio, and James 
B. Foley of Indiana. 

On Expenditures onthe Public Buildings.— 
Allison White of Pennsylvania, George Tay- 
lor of New York, Cadwalader C. Washburne of 
Wisconsin, Joseph Miller of Ohio, and Abram 
B. Olin of New York. 

Joint Committee on Enrolled Bills.—T. G. 
Davidson of Louisiana and James Pike of New 
Hampshire. 

Regents of the Smithsonian Institution—Wil- 
liam H. English of Ind., Benjamin Stanton of 
Ohio, and Lucius J. Gartrell of Ga. 


The Senate Standing Committees, 

Washington, Dec. 14, P. M—The caucus of 
all parties in the Senate have agreed to consti- 
tute the committees as follows: 

Foreign Relations.—Messrs. Mason, Douglas, 
Shidell, Polk, Crittenden, Seward, and Foot. 

Finance — Messrs. Hunter, Pearce, Gwin, 
Bright, Riggs, Fessenden, and Cameron. 

Commerce.—Messrs. Clay, Benjamin, Bigler, 
Toombs, Reid. Allen, and Hamlin. 

Military Affairs.—Messrs. Davis, Fitzpat- 
nn Johnson, Iverson, Broderick, Wilson, and 

ing. 

aval Affairs.—Mesers. Mallory, Thomson 
of N. J., Shdell, Allen, Hammond, Bell of Ten., 
and Hale. 

Judiciary.—Messrs. Bayard, Toombs, Pugh, 
Benjamin, Green, Collamer, and Trambull. 

Post Offices and Post Roads.—Messrs. Yulee, 
Bigler, Gwin, Fisch, Henderson, Collamer, and 
Dixon. 

Public Lands,— Messrs. Stuart, Johnson, 
Pugh, R. W. Johnson, Broderick, Foster, and 
Harlan. 

Private Land Claims —Mesars. Benjamin, 
Biggs, Thompson of Ky., Kennedy, and Durkee. 

Indian Affairs.—Messrs. Sebastian, Brown, 
0g Fitch, Bell of Tenn., Houston, and Doo- 

ittle. 

Pensions.-—Mesars. Jones, Thomson of N. J., 
Clay, Bates, Thompson of Ky., Foster, and 
King. 

Revolutionary Claims.— Messrs. Evans, 
Bates, Crittenden, Wilson, and Durkee. 

Claims.— Messrs. Iverson, Mallory, Polk, 
Bell of N. H., and Simmons. 

District of Columbia.—Messrs. Brown, Ma. 
son, Johnson of Tenn., Henderson, Kennedy, 
Hamlin, and Chandler. 

Patents and Patent Office.—Messrs. Reid, 
Evans, Yulee, Simmons, and Trambull. 

Public Buildings and Grounds.— Messrs. 
Bright, Hunter, Davis, Douglas, and Hale. 

Territories.—Messrs. Douglas, Jones, Sebas- 
tian, Fitzpatrick, Green, Sumner, and Wade. 

Engrossed Bills.—Messrs. Wright, Bigler, 
and Harlan. 

Audit and Control of Contingent Expenses.— 
Messrs. Evans, Wright, and Dixon. 

Enrolled Bills.—Messrs. Jones, Brown, and 
Doolittle. 

Printing.—Messrs. Johnson, Fitzpatrick, and 
Fessenden. 

Library.—Messrs. Pearce, Bayard, and Ham- 
mond. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS. 


Report of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Secretary Thompson’s report opens with an 
exhibit of the operations of the Land Bureau. 
A historical sketch is given of the methods by 
which the public domain was originally acquir- 
ed, and then follows a schedule of the organiza- 
tion of the surveying system. The whole sur- 
face of public domain is stated at 1,450,000, 000 
acres, of which 57,442,870 acres have never 
been offered for sale, and 80,000,000 acres 
were subject to entry at private sale on the 30th 
September last. The number of acres thus far 
sold is 363,862,464 acres; leaving undisposed 
of, 1,086,137,536 acres. Last year, 22,889,461 
acres of public lands were surveyed and report- 
ed; 5,300,550 acres were sold for cash; 
7,381,010 were located with military warrants; 
and the railroad grants under the act of March, 
were 5,116,000 acres. The sum received on 
cash sales was $4,225,908, a falling off of 
$5,322,145, with a corresponding falling off in 
the location of lands with warrants of more 
than 20 per cent. 

The Bureau of Pensions return a satisfactory 
report. Up to June, 1857, a total of $61,314,620 
in money, and large donations of land, had been 
paid to Revolutionary soldiers or their widows. 
During the past year, 41,483 warrants for boun- 
ty land have been issued, requiring to satisfy 
them 5,352,160 acres of public land. The num- 
ber of warrants issued under all the Bounty 
Land acts of Congress from the Revolutionary 
War to the present time is 547,260—requiring 
60,704,942 acres of land. Frauds upon the 
Pension Office are numerous, and an extension 
of the statutory limit of two years is recom- 
mended, to remedy this evil. The report states, 
in detail, the condition of the public buildings 
at the capital, and then considers the subject 
of District Attorneys’ fees, concludiug this 
branch with a recommendation of an increase 
of the attorneys’ salaries on an equitable basis. 
The wagon-road works have been commenced on 
the routes from Fort Kearney to Honey Lake, in 
California, from El Paso to Fort Yuma, at the 
mouth of the Gila, and from the Platte River 
to the Running Water. The Mexican Bounda- 
ry Commission having concluded its labors, its 
maps and journals have been turned over to 
the Department. 

The Patent Office reports, that from Jan. 1 
to Sept. 30, 1857, 4,095 applications for patents 
were received, 820 caveats were filed, 2,066 
patents were issued, and 2,287 applications 
were rejected. The receipts of this Bureau for 
three quarters of the year have been $161,415; 
expenditures, $163,942; excess of expenditures, 
$2,526. Of the expenditures, $27,939 were 
made up of fees restored to applicants after the 
examination of their cases. The Secretary 
censures this practice, and urges the necessity 
of making the Bureau self-sustaining. The 
right of appeal to a District Judge is also cen- 
sured, and a repeal of the law which authorizes 
the practice is earnestly urged. 

The report concludes with a strong endorse- 
ment of the utility of the Agricultural Division 
of the Department. 


Report of the Postmaster General, 

Postmaster General Brown’s Report is very 
voluminous. Mr. Brown states that since he 
entered upon the Administration of the Depart- 
ment, he has ventured on no new theories, nor 
attempted any innovations on a well-tried sys- 
tem. He calls particular attention to the fact 
that while but 8,146 Post Offices were es- 
tablished in the twenty years from 1827 to 1847, 
the number established in ten years, from 1847 
to 1757, was 11,444—being an increase of 
3,298 in just one-half of the former period. 
During the last fiscal year, 1,725 offices have 
been established, and 704 discontinued, being 
a net increase of 1,02!. The number of Post- 
masters appointed during the year was 8,680 ; 
of which 4,767 were to fill vacancies occasion 
by resignations. The total number of Post 
Offices in the United States at this time is- 
27,148, of which 368 are of the class denomina- 


ted Presidential, the incumbents being subject 
ta appointment by the President and Senate. 


On the 30:h of — 7,888 mail ai 
were in operation, with an ag engt 

of 242,601 miles; of which 28,630 miles 8 
by railroad, 15,245 by steamboats, and 49,329 
by coach. The total annual transportation of 
mails was 74,906,067 miles, costing $6,622,046. 
The cost of a was relatively as 
follows; By rai , ten cents and five mills 
per mile; by steamboat, twenty two cents a 
mile ; by coach, seven cents and four mills a 
mile. ‘The length of railroad routes has been 
increased 2,207 miles, and the length of steam- 
beat routes is inc by 294 miles. The 
number of mail contractors is 6,576. The 





routes has been reduced 1,124 miles, and the 
annual transportation 24,061 miles. The cost 
of the Uiah routes was increased $17,500, by 
the allowance of additional a Pomncnny: in- 
creased service, on the route between Salt 
Lake and San Pedro. The extension of rail- 
road service (amounting to 2,458,648 miles) 
is set forth in tabular form in the report, with 
an exhibit of the additional expense thereby in- 
enrred, amounting to $249,458 during the 
year. Compared with the service last year, 
there appears a decrease of 791 miles in the 
length of routes, and of 823,034 miles in the 
annual transportation, while the cost is increas- 
ed $120,044, In New York, railroad transport- 
ation has increased 293,328 miles, while steam. 
boat service has decreased 161,664 miles, and 
coach service has fallen off 143,384 miles, but 
with an increased cost in the latter amounting 
to $12,642. The receipts of the Department 
for the year were $7,353,591, and the expend- 
itures, 11,508,057. Allowing for certain spe- 
cial provisions on the account of revenre and 
expenditure, thede/icit is stated at $3,453,718,40. 
The increase of expenses this year is 5 per 
cent. in the amount of annual transportation, 
and 9 7-10 per cent in cost. 

The estimates for 1858 are as follows: Ex- 
penditures, $12,053,247; revenue, $10,584,074; 
leaving the sum of $1,469,173 to be appropri- 
ated by Congress to defray the expenditures of 
the coming year. 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The importance of this document has in- 
duced its publication at length on another page 
of this paper. A brief extract of the figures 
of the Report may not be out of place for ref- 
erence. 
The Government spent this last fiscal year, end- 

ing June 30, 1857 - : - $70,822,722 
On the civil list - $27,531,922 


Interior Department 5,358,274 
War department - 19,261,774 
Navy Department 12,726,856 
Public Debt - 5,943,896 


The budget of expenditure for the current fiscal 
year, to end June 30, 1858, is 
made - - - «+ _ = $74,963,058 
Actual firat quarter $23,714,528 
Estimates three quar- 
51,248,530 


ters - 

The balance in the treasury at the beginning 
of the year, July1l,was - - $17,710,114 
Revenue to 30th September - - 20,929,819 
Estimated to 30th June §=6- ~=—-_~=—:36,750,000 


id. ce.» 2 s Se 
This would leave $426,875, provided the reve- 
nue is not over-estimated, nor the expenditure 
underrated; to provide against which contin- 
geucies, and to guard the public credit, the 
Secretary asks for authority to employ Treasu- 
ry notes, not to exceed the sum of $20,000,000. 
The customs revenue for the first quarter was 
$18,573,729. The Secretary calculates on only 
$33,000,000 for the remaining nine months. 
Instead of $231,000,000 in dutiable merchan- 
dise for the year, entered for consumption, (as 
the firat quarter would indicate,) he looks for 
no more than $174,000,000, owing to the recent 
revulsion. The land and miscellaneous reve- 
nues of the year he sets down at $6,006,090, of 
which $2,356,099 was realized the first quarter. 

The public debt was reduced on the lst of 
July to $29,060,386. The Department has 
since purchased $3,895,232, le ving the amount 
outstanding $25,165,154. 

The Department has collectea anew the rail- 
way capital and debt of the country. These 





amount— 
In capital - : - - $491,435,661 
Indebt - : : - 417,243,664 
Total - - - - 908,679,325 


The annualincome is reported at $48,406,488. 
Interest on the debt, $25,093,203. 





LATER FROM EUROPE. 
Arrival of the Europa. 


New York, Dec. 11.—The mail steamer Eu- 
ropa has arrived at this port, bringing Liver- 
pool dates of the 28th ultimo. 

The screw steamer Indian arrived at Liver- 
pool on the 25th, and the United States mail 
steamer Arago at Southampton on the 26th ul- 
timo. 

Later advices have been received from India. 
The fugitives at Delhi have been defeated at 
various points. Lucknow still holds out, and 
is safe, strong reinforcemenis being near. 

Ministers will propose the total abolition of 
the East India Company’s charter as soon as 
Parliament meets, and the Indian Empire will 
be then brought under the British Crown and 
Parliament. ; 

Lord Clarendon announced to a deputation 
on the subject of Slavery, that the French 
scheme of negro emigration from Africa will 
probably be abandoned. 

The Indian advices mention that fifteen troop 
ships, with six thousand men, had reached In- 
dian ports. 

The mutineers had been signally defeated at 
Agra, with the loss of forty-three of their guns, 
and one thonsand men killed. A great amount 
of treasure was recovered. 

General Havelock was safe at Lucknow, but 
the enemy was in great force in the vicinity. 

The King of Delhi is to be tried by military 
commission. 

Two more of the sons of the King of Delhi 
have been shot. 

The fall of Delhi had a marked favorable ef- 
fect at Meerat. s ; 

The arrears of revenue were coming in quite 
rapidly. 

The news from China is unimportant. 

It is reported that the Spanish Government 
has instructed General Concha to organize 
forces for service against Mexico, in case nego- 
tiations shall fail. 


Walker, Nicaragua, &o. 
New Orleans, Dec. 12—The steamer Em- 
pire City, from Havana, with the California 
mails and passengers, has arrived at the Balize. 
She reports the Star of the West at Havana, 
with $2,500,000 in gold for New York. 

General Walker landed at Punta Arenas on 
the 25th of November, with 150 men. The 
Fashion passed the Saratoga at full speed, un- 
molested. 

On his arrival, Walker sent 50 men up the 
San Juan. The Fashion was at Aspinwall, 
coaling for her return. Commodore Paulding, 
in attempting to seize the steamer, found her 
papers correct. 

The British and American squadrons had 
sailed for San Juan. 


From Oregon. —The news from Oregon 
states that the election there had resulted in the 
success of the Constitution, the rejection of 
Slavery, and the exclusion of free negroes from 
the State. 


Resumption of Specie Payments. 

New York, Dec. 11.—The Governor is in- 
formed of the intention of certain banks here 
to resume specie payme its, and all must fol- 
low suit, or wind up. When the Legislature 
meets, it will find the banks acting in strict 
conformity with the law. The effect of the pro- 
ceeding, it is believed, will be favorable. 

The Commercial of this afternoon has private 
advices from Washington, announcing a pro- 
jected conference between the President, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and others, on finan- 
cial matters in connection with the Govern- 
ment. In addition to the subject of a loan, 
Gen. Jackson’s plan of a bank will be discuss- 
ed. Col. Benton will probably exercise a con- 
siderable influence upon the Administration in 
the matter. 

Virginia. 

With regard to the finances, the Governor of 
Virginia says there will be no necessity to in- 
crease taxes. The temporary debt is reduced 
from $1,659,000 to $990,000. He advises that 
authority be given to issue $500,000 of treasury 
notes, as the chief burden of the public debt falls 
on the current year 1857-58, 

The sinxing fund is operating well, and is 
fruitfully administere}. The whole amount of 
interest due on the public debt on the Ist 
January next has been or will be promptly 
paid, having been provided for—the hanks 
having ratably, in proportion to the amount 
of their notes held by the Government, furnish- 
ed the specie funds for this purpose. Besides 
the interest on the public debt proper, the 
State has provided for the interest on $300,000 
of bonds, hypothecated by an agent of the 
board of public works 9 few yearg since, in 
New York. Since the lst of January, 1855, 
$1,085,926.18 of the principal of the public 
debt has been sunk, and of that amount $453,097 
has been suuk in the last two years. The total 
amount of the public debt is now reduced to 
$27,482,016.13. 

The salaries of several officers, for rea- 
sons, are advised by Gov. Wise to be increased 





stage coaches are going more and more out 
of fashion ; during the year, the length of coach 


aa follows; The Secretary of the Common- 


wealth and Librarian, $3,500, First Auditor 
$3,500, Second Auditor $3,000, Register $3,000. 
An increase of clerka, and a clerk for the At- 
torney General at $1,000, are recommeded, 


From Kansas. 

St. Louis, Dec. 10.—The Democrat received 
Kansas letters to-night, containing the proceed- 
ings of the Delegate Convention which met at 
Lawrence on the 2d instant, Ex-Gov. Charles 
Robinson presiding. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted, re- 
pudiating and pledging ceaseless hostility to 
the Lecompton Constiiution, denouncing the 
call for elections on the 2lst instant and the 
Ist proximo; declaring. that the Legislature 
elected on October 5th shall not be suspended 
by any Constitution or State Government until 
a fair and impartial vote be had; endorsing 
the Topeka Constitution; requesting the extra 
session of the Territorial Legislature to frame 
an election law providing for the submission of 
the Topeka and Lecompton Constitutions—the 
one receiving the majority of legs! votes to be- 
come the fundamental law of the State of Kan. 
sas. 

A resolution was also passed, returning 
thanks to acting Gov. Stanton for calling a 
special session of the Legislature. Speeches 
were made by Messrs. Robinson, Lane, Thatch- 
er, and others. 


From Washington. 

Washington, Dec. 11.—Senator Bigler, in 
order to correct a misapprehension, states in 
conversation that the meeting to which he al- 
luded in his speech on Wednesday, as having 
taken place in Douglas’s room, last year, to 
consult on the Toombs Kansas bill, was an 
official rather than a private meeting of the 
Committee on Territories, and to which other 
Senators had been invited. 

Judge Butler’s death, according to the pres- 
ent understanding among the Senators, will be 
formally announced on Monday, and that of 
Mr. Bell, of New Hampshire, on Tuesday. 

The Democratic Senatorial caucus to-day 
agreed on the s‘anding committees. Mr. Mason 
is to continue chairman. of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. Douglas, of Territories ; 
Mr. Hunter, of Finance; Mr. Stuart, of Pablic 
Lands; Mr. Bayard, of the Judiciary; Mr. 
Brown, of the District of Columbia; Mr. Clay, 
of Commerce; and Mr. Yulee, of the Post Of- 
fice Committee. 


From Mexico. 

The steamer Tennessee, from Vera Cruz, with 
dates to the 8th, has arrived at New Orleans. 
The position of the Mexican Government was 
decidedly better. The revolutionists had been 
vanquished at Puebla and elsewhere. Co- 
monfort had been formally installed. The 
port of Naridux had been declared open, but 
the siege of Campeachy still continues. The 
besiegers were suffering very severely for pro- 
visions. 

Murder of a Woman in New Jersey. 

The Mount Holly Mirror contains the follow- 
ing account of the murder in that vicinity : 

“The dwelling of Mrs. Clevenger, situate on 
the Old Shore road, about half way between 
Mount Misery and Cedar Bridge, was destroyed 
by fire one night last week, and (sad to relate) 
Me . C. per'sh2d in the flames. She was avery 
old lady, livei entirely alone, and was known 
to travellers as ‘Old Mother Clevenger.’ Her 
residence was a one-story cabin, and was well 
known to persons travelling the road. It is gen- 
erally believed the old lady was murdered, and 
her cabin theri set on fire. - The coalings are 
near her residence, and those employed in them 
frequently went there to obtain liquor —she 
being in the habit of keeping some for travel- 
lers. Several times recently, or refusing it to 
persons who were intoxicated, she has been 
severely beaten. She was known to be in pos- 
session of some money, and it is thought the 
desire to get hold of it, in connection with the 
hatred existing against her, in refusing to sup- 
ply drunken brutes at the coalings with liquor, 
was the cause of her sad and terrible death. 
The ruins were examined, but only her skull 
and some few of her bones were found. She was 
about 80 years old. A night or two previous to 
the fire, her hogs were poisoned and her horse’s 
throat was cut.” 


Fugitive Slave Case in Indiana. 

Indianapolis, Dec. 4.—Eight days since, the 
agents of Dr. Vallandigham, of Frankfort, Ky., 
captured a fugitive slave at Naples, Illinois. 
While en route tor Kentucky, the negro was taken 
ona writ of habeas corpus before Judge Wallace, 
who ofdered his release. He was, however, 
again arrested, and taken before U. 8. Commis- 
sioner Rea, who, after hearing the case, decided 
that the fugitive must go back to Slavery again. 
The fugitive was then rearrested on a writ 
issued by Judge Wallace, before whom some 
nice questions of State sovereignty are now being 
discussed. It is claimed by the counsel for the 
fugitive that he is free under the Fugitive Slave 
law and the Dred Scott decision, as well as un- 
der the State Constitution. In the mean time, 
Dr. Vallaudingham has beer arrested on the 
affidavit of the fugitive, charging him with the 
erime of kidnapping. The latter cage is now 
in progress before Mayor Wallace. 


The Vallandigham Slave Case. 

Indianapolis, Dec. 5.—An immense crowd 
assembled at the Senate chamber this morning, 
to hear the decision of Judge Wallace on the 
fugitive slave case. The judge decided that he 
could not traverse the decision of the commis- 
sioner, and the negro was remanded back to 
slavery. The United States Marshal started 
with the negro this evening for Louisville, where 
he will release him to Vallandigham. The case 
before the mayor against Vallandigham for kid- 
napping has been dismissed. The excitement 
is great, and some difficulty is apprehended at 
the cars. No attempt at a rescue, however, 
has been made. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


The New Orleans Courier, the Administration 
paper of that city, arguing from the stand-point 
that Kansas will likely, at last, come into the 
Union as a free State, presses the acquisition 
of Cuba during the present term of Mr. Bu- 
chanan, to supply its loss to the South. It says : 

“ We learned many years ago, from his (Bu- 
chanan’s) great speech on the Panama mission, 
that the Moro was practically a fortress at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. It ought, therefore, 
to belong tb the United States. The acquisi- 
tion of Cuba is a question of far greater im- 
portance to us than any other now before this 
Administration. It would be a peculiarly fit 
time to annex it as a slave State, when it could 
be made a twin sister to a free State from the 
West. All parties ought to be satisfied—the 

reat majority of all parties would be. Mr. 
Bachanen would earn the crowning glory of 
his life, and the whole Mississippi valley would 
embalm his name among thoee of their heroes, 
Peace and quiet would be restored to the North, 
security would be given to the commerce of 
the South and West, and the people of Cuba 
would prosper as they never prospered be- 
fore.”’ f 

The Courier urges it upon the Louisiana 
members of Congress to stand up to this ques- 
tion. 





We take the following mention of a recent 
slave case from the Chicago Tribune. From the 
brief statement of facts, it would seem that a 
slave can be held as such for six years in a free 
State, and then sold as such on free soil—two 
concessions never before, to our knowledge, 
accorded'to Slavery by the decision of ary free 
State court. Where will the “tramp! tramp! 
tramp!” of Slavery stop? 

“ A colored girl, named Rath, was taken to 
Caseyville, Illinois, six years ago, by Mr. Mal- 
lory, who represented that the girl was given to 
his wife to raise until she was 18, and then she 
would be free. In July or August last, Mal- 
lory removed to St. Louis, taking Ruth with his 
family. Finding no house to rent, he returned 
to Caseyville, and it becoming known that the 
girl was his slave, he feared that she would be 
ran off, and therefore sold her. It being assu- 
med that the girl was free, Mallory was arrested 
on a charge of kidnapping, and, after gn exam- 
ination before the Recorder, was discharged, on 
the ground that Ruth was a slave, having been 
born of a slave mother, and inherited by Mal- 
lory. Under this decision, a slave may be taken 
into a free State, and retained there six years 
in bondage, and then he sold and carried into a 
State where Slavery is permitted. This reverses 
the old law on this point, and pretty effectually.” 


A few days since, a Southern gentleman, an 
officer of the United States navy, arrived in 
New York, and put up at the St. Nicholas. * 
decoy was not long in initiating himself in 

his good graces and playing the’: ble, by 
showing him the leading town sights, ending, 
as usual in such cases, in a visit to a gambling 





-house, to take a “glimpse of the tiger,” ag 


the more knowing ones phrase it. The South- 
ern gentleman was delighted and grateful. He 
showed his delight by drinking freely of the 
costly wines set before him, and his gratitude 
by playing at faro. In an hour's time he had 
lost $3,000. This was on Wednesday night. 
Thureday morning the losing gentleman awoke 
with a severe head-ache, po | to the conscious- 
ness that he had foolishly lost what he could ill 
afford to lose. He called upon the superin- 
tendent of police, and his money was recov- 
ered; but the name of the Southern gentleman 
and the locality of the gambling house and the 
name of the proprietor are suppressed. 


_ The Florida war, which has now been car- 
ried on at intervals for twenty years or more, 
at @ vast expense both of money and lives, is 
about to be renewed, upon almost as large a 
scale as ever. The total population of the Sem- 
inoles, which never exceeded 4,000 or 5,000, at 
the utmost, negroes included, is now reduced 
to about as many hundreds ; but the difficulty 
of aeene oem or killing them is rather ag- 
gravated than lessened by this diminution of 
their numbers. Besides a large force of United 
States troops employed in the service, some 
two thousand Florida volunteers have been 
called into the field, and a fresh campaign is 
about to commence. In addition to the other 
forces to be employed in these operations, we 
learn that Gen. Carter (we suppose of the Flor- 
ida + menseare, § has brought with him from 
Tallahassee to Tampa Bay some fine dogs, well 
practiced in trailing negroes. It will be recol- 
lected, that in a former campaign against the 
Seminoles, great hopes were entertained of the 
services to be rendered, if not in worrying the 
Indians, at least in the way of finding them, 
by certain packs of blood-hounds, imported for 
that purpose from Cuba. Those hopes were 
disappointed ; but perhaps these domestic dogs 
may prove more efficient.—N. Y. Tribune. 


The slave trade was never more flourishing 
than at present. Advices from Havana to the 
lst instant state that four cargoes of negroes 
had been landed on the island within ten days. 
They number ten thousand four hundred unfor- 
tunates, and three of the vessels which brought 
them were built, and are it is thought owned, 
in Massachusetts. The French had placed a 
large steam propeller in the coolie trade, and 
landed from her eight hundred and forty-two 
Chinese, who were sold by first hands to others, 
and by them to sub-contractors, for labor, real- 
izing @ profit for each party. Each specula- 
tor made about $180 profit per head, and the 
full price for a Chinaman (with hair uncut) was 
$420.75. The authorities in the different ports 
of entry openly connived at the traffic. Sev- 
eral sugar-estate overseers had been murdered 
by the Chinese, five of whom were executed. 


The Baffalo Express of the 8th instant states 
that in a number of cases, lately tried in the 
Supreme Court in that city, the question was 
raised ‘‘ whether paper payable below, as it is 
called—that is in New York, and discounted 
here—is usurious or not? That the court held 
in the affirmative, and so instructed the jury, 
who rendered a verdict accordingly. In other 
words, it was held that the loan of money to 
be repaid at a place other than the place of the 
loan where the parties resided and did business, 
the money being worth more at the place of 
payment than at the place of loan, was usu- 
rious and void. The principle on which the 
decision turned is not established in this State, 
and we presume that the case will not seitle 
any principle until passed upon by the Court 
of Appeals.” 


The Buffalo Commercial states that at present 
all the roads leading from that point are crowd- 
ed to the utmost capacity with freight, and 
there is every prospect of an unexampled freight 
business for the winter. The depots are crowd- 
ed beyond their capacity, and much of the 
large receipts of flour and grain of last week 
is still unhoused. Some of it is still afloat. 
The receipts of flour on one day last week 
were 32,000 barrels ; enough to last a railroad 
quite a while. 


The auditor of the bank department of In- 
diana reports that only one bank established 
under the free banking law has suspended— 
the Tippecanoe bank. There are ten banks 
now winding * and redeeming their circula- 
tion at par. The securities pledged for the 
redemption of the bank notes include State 
of Indiana, $1,221,529; State of Virginia, 
$191,000 ; State of Missouri, $420,000; miscel- 
laneous, $101,000; total, $1,933,529. 


Earl Fitzwilliam, the great Whig peer, who 
died in the summer of 1857, has left. estates 
that produce an income of £20,000 sterling to 
his youngest son, who made himself pleasantly 
known in this country a few years ago. The 
second son of the Harl has an income of 
£30,000, while the heir of the coronet is lim- 
ited to a rental of £150,000, instead of the 
£200,000 per annum, upon which his father 
supported the dignity of his great northern name. 


We learn, incidentally, that the artillery sta- 
tioned at Fort Snelling have received marching 
orders, their ultimate destination being Utah. 
We suppose that, since the Indians are very 
quiet, and generally upon the reservation, the 
force at Fort Ridgely will also be reduced, and 
probably have marching orders for Utah.—S¢. 
Paul Pioneer, Nov. 29. 


Bath, Me., Dec. 11.—The attempted suicide 
of Mr. Slade, a member of an important firm 
in Boston, caused much excitement. He came 
here from Boston on a visit, in hopes of recov- 
ering his health, which was much impaired by 
the financial difficulties of his house. Since his 
arrival, he has had several attacks of insanity, 
in one of which, recurring yesterday when left 
alone in a room, he seized a razor, and attempt- 
ed to cut his throat. When discovered, he was 
very weak from the loss of blood. His life is 
in great peril. At eleven o'clock to-day, he 
was still alive, and hopes are entertained that 
he will recover. 


On the last trip of the steamer Columbia 
from Oregon, an unusual number of the spe- 
cies of whale known as “ humpback” were ob- 
served sporting in the neighborhood of Hum- 
boldt Bay, as only monsters of the deep can 
sport. The steamer, with wind and steam 
fair in her tail, was running at the rate of ten 
or twelve knots an hour, when, says a passen- 
ger, @ huge whale raised to blow within a half 
a rod of the ship’s prow, its body lying at right 
angles with her course of sailing. Fall thirty 
feet of the monster’s back must have been ex- 
posed, and all were expecting an old-fash- 
ioned 

“ Crash. the cruel coulter passed out thro thy cell,” 
when Mr. Fish sank almost like lead, but not 
quick enough to “save his bacon,” for he was 
not at sufficient depth to be out of reach of the 
ship’s keel. When the fish rose, the water for 
some distance around was crimsoned with its 
blood. Though with diminished force, the ship 
struck with great violence, turning the monster 
completely on its beam ends, in which position 
it came to the surface, on the laboard side, and 
just in time to receive another severe “ thump” 
from the steamer’s paddle. But it was not 
killed, for it was seen making its way toward 
the land some moments after.—Sacramento 
Union. ~ 


General Walker, who it will be recollected 
took his departure from Mobile bay on the 13th 
ult., in the steamship Fashion, landed at Panta 
Arenas, in Nicaragua, on the 25th November, 
with one hundred and fifty men. 
Not the slightest attempt was made to prevent 
the landing, and in fact the purpose of the ex- 
pedition appeared to have not even been guessed. 
The United States sloop of war Saratoga was 
lying in the harbor, and the Fashion passed 
under her stern at full speed, with only ten men 
on deck. 
The whole party were landed at Scott’s 
wharf, 
Gen. Walker had, it seems, sent fifty men up 
the river by other entrances, before making ais 
appearance at Punta Arenas. : 
After landing the expedition, the Fashion 
took her departure for Aspinwall, where, at the 
departure ot the Star of the West, she was 
taking coal on board. : 
Commodore Paulding, of the United States 
frigate Wabagh, attempted to seize her at As- 
pinwall, but, on examinivg her papers, found 
them correct, and consequently could take no 
further steps against her. 
The British and American naval forces had 
sailed from Aspinwall for San Juan, and would 
very probably take part in the scenea ia taat 
vicinity, or at least proyent jhe landing of any 
more filibystera, =~ ; 


Would any one believe, without looking into 
it, says the Boston Journal, that we are in a 
fair way of carrying the nymber of goyereign 
States, originally thirteen, and now thirty-one, 


place, there are Oregon, Kansas, and Minneso- 
ta, whose Constitutions are already formed or 
forming. It is hoped that they will be admitted 
the coming winter, making the members of the 
Confederacy thirty-four. Then New Mexico, 
Nebraska, and Washington, already thriving 
Territories, will swell the aggregate to thirty- 
seven. Four new States to be carved out of 


annexation, will give us forty-one. Two addi- 
tional States, demanded from the area now in- 
cluded in California, would make forty-three. 
Arizona, Neosho, Dacotah, and Columbus Ter- 
ritories, carry us up to forty-six; and Utah will 
be the hutpeeneil, 


_ The Associated Press telegraphs from this 
city that Senator Bigler, in order to correct a 
misapprehension, states in conversation that 
the meeting to which he alluded in his speech 
on Wednesday as having taken place in Doug- 
las’s room, last year, to consult on the Toombs 
Kansas bill, was an official rather than a private 
meeting of the Committee on Territories, and to 
which other Senators had been invited. 


It appears from an official report, that du- 
ring the present year the receipts of the State 
treasury of Pennsylvania, including a previous 
balance, amounted to $5,976,416.26, and the 
expenditures to $5,407,276.79, leaving on hand 
SbC8, LSAT, of which $41,032 is in depreciated 

ands, 


The present editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
view is Mr. Reeve; of the North British, Pro- 
fessor Fraser; of the Westminster, John Chap- 
man (the American London Bookseller ;) of 
the Quarterly, Rev. W. Elwyn. An able corps 
is attached to each Review, selected from the 
best writers of Great Britain. 


Bennett, of the New York Herald, announces 
that he has bought him a residence on the 
eplendid banks of the Hudson, containing forty 
acres—price $92,000—embracing every variety 
of scenery, forests, fields, rocks, gardens. Here 
he cultivates philosophy, cabbages, shanghais, 
and bright hopes attendant upon the close of a 
well-spent life. 





Oxygenated Bitters. —This medicine is a 
scientific remedy for Dyspepsia in all its forms. 
Whén taken according to directions, it gives 
immediate relief, and in most cases effects a 
permanent care. 41 





MARKETS, 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Carefaily prepared to Tuesday, December 15, 1857. 
Flour, Howard Street - - - $5.00 @ 0.00 
Flour, City Milla- - - + + 6.00 000 
Rye Flour - - - + + » « 4,60 0.00 
Corn Meal - - - - - - = 3.60 0.00 
Wheat, white - - - - - + 1,08 @ 1.12 
Wheat,red- - - + + + + 1,03 1,08 
Qorn, white- - - - +--+ 43@ 650 
Corn, yellow - +--+ + + 46 52 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - + - 70 00 
Rye, Virginia - - - - - 60 66 


Oats, Maryland and Virginia. 28 32 


Oats, Pennsylvania - - - + 33 35 
Clover Seed - - - - + + 5,50 5.75 
Timothy Seed - - - - - + 2.25 2.50 
Hay, Timothy ~— 2 £2 @» @ & 15.00 20.00 
a. = ois =. 6 « « «@ q 14 
Potatoes, Mercer - - + + 130 @1.40 
Bacon, Shoulders: - - + - Ul 11} 
Bacon, Sides - - - - - Lig 00 
Bacon, Hams - - + - + + 14 16 
Pork, Mess- - «+ + 21.50 @22.00 
Pork, Prime - + + + + + 17.00 @1T7.50 
Beef, Mess - - + + « « « 19.60 20.00 
Lard, in barrels . - + 12 00 
Lard,inkegs - - - +» + += 00 00 
Wool, Unwashed - - - - += 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - - - - + 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - + + = 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, common- - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - + + 00 00 
Wool, Choice Merino - - - 00 00 
Butter, Western, in kegs - 123 14 
Butter, Roll - + + + - 18 22 
Re 6%. 4) SoS a 93 10 
Coffee, Rio- - - + = + 94 103 
Coffee, Java - + + + = 16 17 


NEW YORE MAREET, 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, December 15, 1857 
Flour, State brands - - - - $450 @ 4.60 


Flour, State brands, extra - 4.70 @ 485 
Flour, Western «- «= + + + 6.10 (@ 5.75 
Flour, Southern - - - + + 5.00 @ 530 
Rye Flour - + + + «+ « «+ 3.25 (@ 4.30 
Gorn Meal - - 2 es «+ © 3.25 @ 3.40 
Wheat, while - - + + « + 1,20 0.00 
Wheat, red- + » =» « « = 115 0.00 
Corn, white- - - + + + » 60@ 76 
Corn, yellow + += = + «= « 665 66 
Rye - = + = © es © oe 15 76 
«2 « « ¢ « « * * 44 48 
Clover Seed + © « « « «» 11.00 @12.00 
Timothy Seed - - + + « + 3,60 3.75” 
Hay -s & & ee oo ee 55 65 
Hops “Fa oe 2 oa oe 5 
Bacon, Shoulders += + « » 7@ 7% 
Bacon, Sides - «+ «+ © « « 10 00 
Bacon, Hams + + + + « « 9 o 94 
Pork, Mess- + + « + «© «+ 15,25 (16.00 
Pork, Prime - + + © «+ «+ 13.60 @14.00 
Beef - - - «+ © = « = « 9.00 @10.00 
Lard,in barrels - = «+ «+ = 10 104 
Lard,inkegs - =» = © » «© 13 00 
Butter, Western - - + + + Wd 16 
Butter, State -- +++ + 14 20 
Cheese Ls £2 @ + & * 6 84 
Coffee, Rio- + + © © © « 94 103 
Coffee, Java - © = © © « 15h 16 
Wool, Unwashed - - + + = 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - » «+ = = 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - + + = = 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, common+ - + 00 60 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - + + 00 00 
fron, Scotch, Pig- + + + + 28.00 @28.50 
Lime, Rockland - + - + + 1.00 @ 0.00 
Lime,common - + «+ = + 80@ _ 00 





DR. J.C. AYER, the world-renowned Chemist of New 
England, is now stepping at the Burnet House in this 
city. He has been making « tour of the Western States, 
with his scientific associates, to investigate their remedia! 
productions, or such us he can make remecial. We notice 
he has been received with marked distinction by oar 
leading citizens of the West, and are rejoiced to find they 
have shown a proper estimate of the man who has per- 
haps done more for the relieMof human ills titan any other 
American.— Daily Journal, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


From the Boston Daily Evening Traveller. 
TO DYSPEPTICS. 


We would call the attention of those who are afflicted 
with this terrihle complaint to a remedy, which, from the 
modest way its merits are set forward, might be over- 
looked by many. It affords great relief, and is, in almost 
every instance, ac rtaincure. We allude to the Oxygen- 
aed Bitters, sold by Messrs. Scth W. Fowle & Co., 138 
Washington street. This is not heralded by a mass of 
unmeaning certificates from persons unknawn to the pub- 
lic, but a few well-chosen testimonials from members of 
Congress, and some of our first merchants and city offi- 
cers wha have been cured by its use, and whose names 
are familiar to every Bostonian, are a sure evidence of 
its efficacy. For dyspepsia, debility, and weakness, it is 
a most excellent medicize. It may be had at any of the 
apothecary stores, 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail,only by SET: 

W. FOWLE & CQ., 188 Washington street, Boston 

Mass., and for saie by their agents everywhere, Al 








NEW VOLUME FOR 1858, 
GRACE GREENW000’S LITTLE PILGRIM! 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PERIODICAL 
FOR CHILDREN EXTANT. 





The LITT}.E PiLGRIM will commemorate his fifth 
birigday by a finely-illustrated HOLIDAY NUMBER 
for January, 1858, in which wil pe commeneed the reprint 
of a beautiful and amusing allegory, 


HOW MASTER FOX WENT A WOOING, 


By the fam.us English author, SIR EDWARD BUL. 
WER LYTTON. 

We are aleo, negotiating for a new story from MARY 
HOWIET. In a: dition to these, we shail give our usuai 
variety of short stories, poems, &¢ , by numerous and ad. 
miraole writer, srppng, whom are ELIZA SrROAt 
RaNDOLPH and GAIL HAMILLON Of course, we 
shalt cantinue to give our usual column of Puzzies, tha- 
trades, Enigmas, and Rebusee. 

Terms.—¥ ifty cents a year for single copies ; five copies 
for $2; fourteen copies, and one to getter up of club $5; 
twenty-four cepies, and one to getter up of club, for $38; 
and fifty copies for $15. {]7~ Always payable in aavance. 

For list of *remiums, ano other particulars, write for a 
Specimen copy, which will be sent free of charge. 

Address, post paid. ae 
LEANDER §. LIPPINCOTT, 
132 Sousa Third st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


{,THE ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER. 


HIS vaiuable little work on the horse, comprising the 
Arabian art for training the wildest horse ur colt. and 
remedies for various horse diseases, will be mailed to any 
part of the Unitea States foz 25 cents; six copies for $1. 
Addrees Pee ethic 
572 c. J. ELDRIDGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LAND AGENCY, 














Texas, according to provisions in the treaty of | 





C. J. PRICE & CO., 


ENGLISH BOOKS, CHOICE ENGRAVINGS, 
| No. 33 South Sixth street, wm Pe Philadelphia. 


C.J. Price & Co. invite the attention « i 
Library Associations 'o their facilities for bo i ont 
of books to order. Confining their attention exclusiveiy 
| to Foreign Books, they Are enabled to offer purchasers 

2 Having experienced agenis ir. 
London, Paris, and Leipsic, all orders will be promptly 
attended to,and on the most favorable terms. Orders 
\ransmitted weekly to Europe. A splendid collection of 
English Illustrated Books now on hand. Catalogues fur- 
nished gratis, on application. 572 


( 








AMANUENSIS. 


YOUNG man who is a good and swift penma 
A stiformande and paar Phosography vith nee, 
tvices to Mem f 
on accommodating terms. ae 3 iggenca 


en “Ogilvie,” Box 193, or apply at the ee 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Influenza, B onchi 
= ‘Whooping Cough, Croup, Asthma, jo 
Incipient Consumption, 


" h a trial of many years, and through every 
nation of civilized men, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has been 
found to afford more relief, and to cure more cases of pui- 
monary disease, than any other remedy known to man- 
kind. Cases of apparently settled consumption have been 
cured by it, and thousands of suTerers who were deemed 
beyond the reach of human aid have been restored to 
their friends and usefulness, to sound health and the en- 
joyment oflife, by this all-powerful artidoie to diseases 
of the lungs and throat. Here a cold had settled on the 
lungs. The dry,nacking cough, the glassy eye, and the 
pale, thin, features of him who was lately lusty and 
strong, whisper to all but him, Consumprion. He tries 
everything; but the disease is gnawing at his vitals, and 
shows its fatal symptoms more and more over all his 
frame. He is taking the Cherry Pectoral now; it has 
stopped his cough, and made his breathing easy; his 
sleep is sound at night; his appetite returns, and with it 
nis strength. The dart which pierced his side is broken, 
Scarcely any neighborhood can be found which has not 
some living trophy like this, to shadow forth the virtues 
which have won for the Cherry Pectoral an imperishable 
renown. But its usefulness does not end here. Naf, it 
accomplishes more by prevention than cure. Tne count- 
less colds and coughs which it cures are the seed which 
would have ripened into a dreadful harvest of incurable 
diseases. Influenza, Croup, Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Pleu- 
tisy, Whooping Cough, and all irritations of the threat 
and lungs are easily cured by the Cherry Pectoral if taken 
in season. Every family should have it by them, and 
they will find it an invaluable protection from the insid- 
ious prowler which carries off the parent sheep from 
many a flock. the dariing lamb from many » home. 

Authenticated evidence of these facts, with directions 
for the treatment of each complaint, may be found in 
Ayer’s American Almanac, of which we publish three 
millions, and scatter them broadcast over the earth, m 
order that the sick everywhere may have beforethem the 
information it contains. Druggists and dealers in medi- 
cine generally have them for distributio: gratis, and also 
for sale these remedies, prepared by Dr. J. Cc. AYER. 
Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. and 
sold by Z. D. Gilman, Washington, D. C., F. Brown, 
Philadelphia, and by all dealers in medicine everywhere. 





A VALUABLE GIFT 
For any season, and of permanent value, is 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


“Tt has saved us time enough in one year’s use to pay 
for itself; and that must be deemed good property which 
will clear itself once a year."— Mass Life Boat 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Spriugfield, Mass. 
Sold by ail booksellers in Washington and elsewhere. 





WE PUBLISH TO-DAY 


PARTON’S LIFE OF AARON BURR. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF AARON BURR, 
By I. PARTON. 


One volume, 700 pages, crown octavo. Mlustrated 
gravings on Steeland Wood. PRICE $1.75 


Parton’s Lifeof Aazen Burr is in every respect an 
original and peculiar work, of absorbing interest, and 
possessing peculiar claims to the attention of Americans. 

The author claims that in this volume the story of Aa 
ron Burr’s strange, eventful life is told for the first time, 
end is derived in great part from the personal reminis- 
cences of his surviving friends, connections, and acquaint- 
ances. » 

The peculiar, romantic, and eventful life of Aaron Burr 
has afforded material for one of the most interesting and 
fascinating biographies ever written, while incidental to 
the subject the 1ise and progress of the great Democratic 
party of the United Siates is fully recorded. The volume 
1s printed on superfine paper, and illustrated wiih por- 
traits on steel of Aaron Burr and his daughter Theodocia, 
and several wood engravings. 


by En- 





ALSO READY TO-DAY, 


COUSIN WILLIAM, 


BY THEODORE HOOK, 
One volume, 12mo. Price $1. ~~? 


GERVASE SKINNER, 


BY THEODORE HOOK. 
Price $1, 


Being volumes four and five of “Mason’s Library o 
Standard Tales.” Harriet and Sophia Lee's Canterbury 
Tales, price $2.75, forming the first three volumes. 

In active preparation, and to be issued week before 
Christmas, the volume for 1858, of the New York ALMa- 
NAC AND YEARLY Record FoR 1858, 32mo, cloth. 


One volume, 12mo. 














Price 
25 cents. 
MASON BROTHERS, 

572 108 and 110 Duane str et, New York. 
JOSEPH HUGHES, 
AGENT AND COLLECTOR 
5 Walnut Place, Walnut st., above Third, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Subscriptions received for Weekly and Monthly 
Papers. 
Reference—Drexet & Co, AND OTHERS. 
WANTED. 


GENTS WANTED, in every town, vill and 

eo throughout the United Biates, to cape ina 
profitable business, for one of the largest Cerporations in 
the country. For full particulars, enclose two stamps, 
and address 


H. E. L. SAWIN & CO. 


Charlestown, Mass. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
RETIRED CLERGYMAN, restored to health in a 
' few days, after many years of great nervous suffer- 
ing, is auxious to make known the means of cure. Will 
send (free) the prescription used. Direct the Rev. JOHN 
M. DAGNALL, No. 186 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TEN THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS WANT- 
ED BY THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER, 


IMPORTANT PROSPECTUS, 
THE PEARL OF THE PRESS. 
The Purest Brilliant of Blessing and Beauty! 


For every Age and Class, for every Family and 
Person. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A PERIODICAL. 
No Re-Binding required—no Postage! 


ig’ flexible cloth covers, gold-stamped, and Gilt-edged; 
sent by mail, unrolled, smooth, and post paid. ith 
the best Indexes and Introductions to its several books 
extant; and some of Nelson’s colored prints, or other 
plates, in every number 

WANTED—Good Agents, in all cities and towns and 
at all post offices in the United States. A hundred may 
find employment in Philadelphia alone. The best oppor 
tunity of doing good and getting good ever offered. 


STOCKTON’S EDITION 
ofthe 
AUTHORIZED VERSION 
of the 


NEW TESTAMENT, 
IN PARAGRAPH FORM; 
WITH COPIOUS INDEXES, 
chiefly compiled from 
“ Townsend's Chronological Arrangement,” 
and accompanied by 
Critical, Historical, and Analytical Introduo- 
tions to its Books, 
originally prepared by the 
REV. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, D. D, 
Author of the “Introduction tw the Critical and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures,” 
And now revised, corrected, and brought down to the 
present time, by 
SAMUEL PRIDEAUX TREGELLES, Li. LR, 
Author of “ Remarks on the Printed Text Greek 
Testament,” &c. sta 7 


562 








_ number embellished with two or more of Nel- 
: son’s elegant colored “ Bible Views,” or other pie- 
ures, 

Forming in whole a most ivteresting and valuable 
combination for the instruction and profit of all conditions 
of the people. 

Regular publication to (D. V ) Septemb 

1, 1567. ‘The work will be divided into 10 or 12 parts, 
ooking or 1,00 pages in all; one part, averaging 
150 or 160 pages, appearing every ten days or two weeks, 
80 as to complete the whole by the myn Sa of the New 
ders utes, 50 cents a Part; or, $5 for the whole work, 
post paid. 
_ The First Number, MATTHEW, with Indez, Intryduc- 
tion, and Plates, makes 187 pages. This number @ now 
ready, having been issued in advance, asa It 
wi!ll be forwarded, post paid, to any persor, 





Py an Agent, for 40 cents a copy, or three copies 
for $1. 
Persone interested will please cond immediately for the 
First Number ; and, liking this, they will be prepared for 
further orders. 

ly expected. 


A ea d ! 
It is thought no ®xaggeration to cal! this 


THE PERIODICAL OF PERIODICALS ! 
The GEM, the FLOWER, the STAR, the BEAUTY. 
and the GLORY of the PRESS. 

The best to the work is at the Publisher's Of- 
fice—The Biase, act, ‘ane Periodical Office—S35 Arch 
street, one door below Sixth, north side. 

No copies left on sale anywhere: though the Trade will 
be supplied at proper discow t, and the work may be om» 
dered through any bookseller. j 
Publishers iuserting the above Prospectus, with this 
Note, and sending us marked — will be supplied 
with the First Number at once, and with subsequent 
numbers according to their continued interest.) 


Address 
T. H. STOCKTON, . 
Baitor of the “ Bible Times,” Philadelph, Pu 
AGENTS. 
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